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TECHNICS AND AESTHETICS! 
PIERRE FRANCASTEL 


Today one often finds technics and aesthetics opposed to each other. Many 
theorists of the industrial age display a contemptuous scorn for the disinterested 
values of art. Conversely, artists have an equal disdain for the utilitarian atti- 
tudes of the engineer. This opposition is nothing new. In all periods there have 
been men who opposed the useful to the beautiful, exalting the one while disparag- 
ing the other. Hence, those who attribute little value to contemporary art and 
contrast the so-called fruitless speculations of artists with the fundamental phe- 
nomena of modern life, dominated as it is by technics, simply continue the classi- 
cal argument. Without going back to Callicles, we find that Kant defined the 
beautiful as finality without end. This idealistic philosopher was certainly more 
sensitive to the opposition between the world of ideas and the world of forms than 
to that between the world of action and the world of expression. Still, he knew as 
little of the values and real aspirations of art in general, and the art of his time in 
particular, as the theorists of our contemporary machine civilization. 

Nothing is gained from ignorance of a subject. Research in sociology is oriented 
toward a better understanding of the revolutionary age in which we live. I think 
it should include the role of aesthetic values after a careful analysis of their rela- 
tionships with the technical values of our time. 

I. First let us clear up a misunderstanding. There is no natural or innate oppo- 
sition between art and technics. Theorists of the modern world err in not proceed- 
ing from this hypothesis. In the past, art and technics have always been linked 
together. The tool has been in reality an extension of the hand. Consequently, 
the question did not arise as to whether human activity had different characteris- 
tics according to whether or not it used machines. These have recently been 
brought to such a degree of automatism as virtually to eliminate an important 
part of the manual and reflective work of man. In the past one might say that the 
beautiful and practical—or the useful—were simply different aspects of the same 
object. There were not, on the one hand, products of technics, and, on the other 
hand, products of man’s good taste. Thus it had been since the beginning of 
human evolution. All the arts were born as a result of handling matter. Also, 
whenever man intervenes on matter to fashion an object, a certain measure of 
adaptation is required which is aesthetic in nature, namely, a purpose or an end 
distinct from the utilitarian purpose of the object. The recent works of ethnog- 


1 Translated from “Technique et Esthétique,’’? Cahiers Internationauz de Sociologie, 
Vol. V, pp. 97-116, Paris, 1948, by Alfred and Emily Stafford. 
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raphers have made this truth still more evident. A tool is made for a specific use; 
but no absolute determinism exists between the need which leads to its produc- 
tion and the infinity of particular forms to which various social groups apply the 
same tool.? Primitive technics personify schemes of general tooling in which the 
rigorous determinism of the use exemplifies only one principle. For example, in 
the hook or hoe of a primitive people dozens of variations in form exist, all of 
which are, however, functionally equivalent. Pure form or ideal type exists only 
as an abstraction. From these considerations one may conclude that in the fixa- 
tion of tool models or forms there intervenes a certain element of taste, if not 
personal, then more exactly collective or social. 

Before the beginning of the modern period, no fundamental change was pro- 
duced in the relations between technics and taste. One may, for example, explain 
the new architecture of the Middle Ages by the increased capacity for fashioning 
large blocks of stone which the new steel tools gave to the stone cutters. But it is 
clear that this new-found knowledge opened a thousand roads for them and the 
particular products of their manual labor were the resultant of several motiva- 
tions, namely, the desire to realize a certain design and taste in building which 
would embody and satisfy their conception of the infinite.* Or, in the 18th cen- 
tury, when a craftsman worked a piece of wood by hand in order to make a chair 
foot or a ladle, he followed a model; but also he invented, motion by motion, the 
method which would permit him to approach the model as nearly as possible. In 
so doing, he brought about a permanent evolution of the process of execution as 
well as the very appearance of the object which he produced in succession. One 
can therefore affirm absolutely that all the arts were born through handling mat- 
ter and that any effort which man applies to matter contains a free and creative 
portion in which the values of the plastic arts are combined with those of utili- 
tarian ends. - 

I readily grant that these truths are scarcely familiar to the technicians. There 
are, however, many reasons to think that the history of art will eventually occupy 
the same position with respect to our knowledge of modern civilization as it has 
come to occupy in our knowledge of primitive and ancient civilizations. 

Technics dominate all the arts including painting in its freest forms. On the 
other hand, each technique includes an element of skill, adaptation, research, and 
choice of means which is dependent only on art but still consistent with the ob- 


2Cf. Leroi-Gourhan, André, Evolution et Techniques. I. L’Homme et la matiére. II. 
Milieu et techniques. Paris, Albin Michel, 2 vol. in-12, 1943 and 1945. 

’ Studies relative to the technicians of art in the Middle Ages are still in their infancy; 
no systematic study has been undertaken in the utilization of materials or the use of plans 
by the builders of Roman and Gothic art. M. F. Benoit, in his manuals: L’Architecture, 
VOccident médiéval. I. Du romain au roman. II. Romano-gothique et Gothique, Paris, Laurens, 
2 vol. in 8°, 1933 and 1934, has posed the problem of a history of art conceived on the basis 
of technique, but his studies retain a general character. More recently the Abbé G. Plat, 
L’ Ari de batir en France des Romains a l’an 1100, d’aprés les monuments anciens dela Touraine, 
de l’Anjou et du Vendémois, Paris, les éditions d’Art et d’Histoire, in-4°, 1939, has collected 
a considerable number of concrete observations which indicate the profit that may attend 
similar investigations. 
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ject’s utility. Thus the personal taste of the craftsman is combined with the modes 
of action traditional to the group for which his work is produced. 

The opposition that some would like to establish between art and technics 
would be justified only if the art work were the product of the individual’s free 
imagination. This interpretation fails completely to recognize the role of art. The 
latter possesses an essentially sociological function whether the artist produces 
such useful objects as houses, bridges, or chairs for his contemporaries or whether 
he fashions matter to the end of expressing and spreading ideas and feelings.‘ 
Whether inspired by a practical end or as an instrument of propaganda, art al- 
ways possesses a social reality and validity. Hence, one cannot make of art a free 
act in permanent conflict with the development of technics without doing violence 
to its meaning. Such considerations pose the interesting problem as to whether, 
in our time, in our machine-dominated civilization, the old relations between 
technics and aesthetics are not modified. 

One might reason a priori that in the first period of the industrial revolution, 
when the machine simply replaced the hand tool by a more powerful and rapid 
mechanism but one still maintained under the direct and constant control of the 
worker, technological progress had merely augmented the physical power of man 
without modifying his methods of acting on matter. But since we are now in what 
Georges Friedmann calls the second industrial revolution, in which the machine 
not only augments the physical strength of man but replaces it, one may wonder 
if there has not been a fundamental change in the relations between art and 
technics. The element of choice or adaptation to work in process which man 
formerly made intuitively from experience is now made automatically by the 
machine itself. The tool is no longer strictly an extension of the hand. It is a sub- 
stitute for hand as well as mind. The role of making adaptations and corrections 
in the work process has been until recently one of the points of contact between 
art and technique. Now the tool possesses a regulated automatism which ex- 
cludes from contemporary production that manual element of continuous 
improvisation which formerly mediated between machine and product. It is, 
therefore, certain that the problem posed is whether in the recent phase of indus- 
trialism the traditional relations between the beautiful and the useful or between 
art and technique have not been altered. 

II. At present a sort of agreement appears to be developing between artists 
and technicians—or more exactly between the general public seduced by the 
marvels of modern technology and the more restricted and snobbish clientele of 
the artists—to recognize an opposition. We readily admit, in short, that in the 
modern world the object may be ugly and its art baseless. Such an attitude ap- 
pears unfortunate for both the arts and technics. It is a false attitude which may 
not necessarily prevent but will probably retard the normal evolution of things 
and the formation of a new civilization in which, as in all other periods, technics 


4 For the problems currently posed by the sociology of art and the methods envisaged to 
attack and solve them, cf. a paper which I have given to the first postwar number of l’Année 
Sociologique. Cf. also my book on l’ Histoire de l’Art instrument de la propagande germanique, 
Paris, Librairie de Médicis, in-8°, 1946. 
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and aesthetics will be united. Only, it is not true that the object must be ugly 
and the art baseless in the contemporary world. The fundamental reason why 
modern art productions offend the taste of our contemporaries is that they con- 
tinue to seek in the past their scales of value. It is quite evident that a good many 
objects produced today are atrocious, even hideous. At the top of the list is 
furniture which plays such an important role in the daily life of all ages. It is 
somewhat as if we had continued to manufacture auto bodies on the model of the 
old buggies. Neither the conditions of life nor the materials employed have 
remained the same, yet most people consider it appropriate to have a dining room 
and a bedroom conceived according to the ideas and needs of Balzac’s contempo- 
raries. It goes without saying that all those objects are ugly which preserve the 
old form and function because they are essentially useless. Their attributes reflect 
an imitation of obsolete formulas inspired by former needs rather than by a 
rational urge to adapt to the ways and means of modern production. 

It is still too early to fix definitely the features of modern art. Nevertheless, we 
may discern the development of a style and taste by the association of the new 
techniques with the new collective needs. These new combinations reflect an 
orientation of the technologists toward other values than those of purely indus- 
trial rationalization. Let us take, for example, architecture. The discovery of a 
new material like concrete, the widespread use of steel, insulating materials, and, 
tomorrow, probably plastics, have ruined the former style derived from wood 
and stone. It follows that all buildings constructed from concrete according to the 
former are ugly. Neither the relationships of the solid and hollow parts, nor the 
form of the openings, nor the mass is in balance. Technics alone do not furnish 
today any more than in the past the rational method for the disposition of mate- 
rials. The possibility of concrete or plastic construction does not dictate the new 
forms or the new usage. Technics in themselves do not supply plans. Matter 
serves man’s designs; it does not determine them. All technics bring an exterior 
finality ; we do not pour concrete by the yard for pleasure. It is here that the idea 
of the needs of the client and the ability to conceive satisfying uses for the new 
materials interposes itself. The contemporary house evolves not only as a func- 
tion of materials, but also as a function of the conditions of human life. 

Thus, nothing is essentially changed in the relations between art and technics. 
Primitive man used the hook in variant forms for fishing as well as for scratching 
the earth. But to the fish hook he fixed a long handle, and to the other, a short 
one, guided in each case by the usage of his group respecting tools as well as by 
the nature of the soil and crops he wished to cultivate. He obeyed a determinism 
broader than that required by an instrument merely to hook a fish or work the 
earth. The faculty of adapting an object to the total life situation of a given 
epoch and social group goes beyond pure technique.® 

It is exactly the same thing today. Let us take the case of the automobile. 
Technics have given us the internal combustion engine. The engine, the auto, is 
at first a carriage without a horse, ridiculous, ugly, scarcely practical. By a series 


5 Cf. In Leroi-Gourhan, Milieu et Technique . . ., pp. 357-361, the analysis of the ‘‘tech- 
nical tendency”’ which is a remarkable chapter. 
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of approximations—which technics alone do not explain—we have arrived at the 
modern American body. The form of this body is far from conforming to that of 
the motor. On the contrary, it consists of a number of sheet metal parts which 
are there only in response to non-mechanical but perfectiy justifiable reasons; 
namely the desire for interior space and comfort, visibility, and aerodynamic 
qualities. In striking a balance between these desires, there is a choice of possible 
combinations among which man decides following considerations of an aesthetic 
nature. Speed and its translation into lines please modern man just as stability 
appealed more to earlier man. Joined with the ideal balance or stability of the 
Parthenon there are the supreme refinements of Greek mathematics by which 
the human mind sought in space the projection of its logical coordinates. In the 
same way, the round and curved forms of present day cars represent an attempt 
to create objects which epitomize the modern plastic, topological, curved, and 
tactile conceptions of space. Thus the object of today as that of yesterday ex- 
presses the feelings and advance of thought for which technique is the suggestion 
and the means but not the only source. 

I shall not develop here these technical and plastic aspects of modern produc- 
tion. However, I cannot pass over another fact that illustrates the indivisibility 
of technics and aesthetics in the modern as in any other period, i.e., the cinema. 
The technic in itself makes possible the reproduction of movement. But this pro- 
digious achievement would soon have become sterile without the support of 
phantasy or more precisely of art which supplies it with subject matter to por- 
tray. If the cinema had not had a Méliés, and if it had remained only a machine 
to reproduce movement, it would not occupy such a significant position in so- 
ciety as it does today.* For a striking contrast there is the incredible impotence of 
the radio, which continues to broadcast music intended for other settings and 
speech written for other means of delivery. Thereby it fails to utilize its own in- 
herent possibilities and limits itself to caricatural noises thus illustrating once 
again that good taste and social ends are inseparable from technics. 

The question of how these considerations apply to the mass-produced articles 
of large scale industrial organizations remains. Once again the findings of Georges 
Friedmann are eloquent.’ He stresses the role of big industrial organization in 
developing new human types. If former values are being destroyed in the domain 
of choice of forms and objects as well as in means, mass production develops other 
faculties, and the resulting objects have attributes which technical rationaliza- 
tion in itself does not explain. The old craft skills are displaced by new ones. Atten- 
tiveness, prompt decision, motor dexterity, precise reactions are, as Friedmann 
has shown, human qualities independent of those of the machine. The exacting 
assembly-line produced work also demands a balance of the intellectual and 


6 At its origin two ways were open to the cinema: the one represented by Marey and 
Lumiére and the one embodied by the first Méliés. Cf. l’Histoire générale du Cinéma, by 
Georges Sadoul, especially Vol. I, L’invention du Cinéma, Paris, Denoél, in-8°, 1946. 

7 Cf. Friedmann, Georges, Machine et Humainisme. II. Problémes humains du machinisme 
industriel, Paris, N.R.F., in-8°, 1946, in particular pp. 185-189, 205, 222-226, 234, 368. The 
author announces a third volume titled: Essai sur la civilisation technicienne. 
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psychomotor factors. Not only is the position of aesthetic values fixed in the new 
production methods by this new sharpening of the workers’ skills, but also by 
other facts. 

First, by the creation of new trades, like those of mechanic and machine at- 
tendant. It can be said that a man who knows how to operate a machine is a skill- 
ful man, but that his ability is purely mechanical and that he cannot be aware of 
the existence of aesthetic values. It remains to discover whether in the past all 
the blacksmiths and carpenters had taste. I think, on the contrary, that today 
as in the past, one must differentiate between workers who are only going through 
the motions and those who are interested in the intended purpose of their work. 
Often cited are the suggestions for the amelioration of work made by labor. And 
it cannot be said that mass production is new; it is easy to date a grill or a wood 
panel from no matter what period because most craftsmen of a given period imi- 
tated a model. The number of innovators of new forms has always been extremely 
limited. 

The second reason why current industrial production contains a plastic value is 
to be found among reasons already developed. It is based not only on a high de- 
gree of technical proficiency in the use of modern tools and materials but also on 
the social ends to be served, i.e., the product is adapted to the needs and collective 
representations of present day man. 

The idea of completely free technics would imply, in the extreme case, that 
machines of the modern world create objects without purpose, devoid of use. 
Such objects would only satisfy a need or desire to use materials. Now it is incon- 
ceivable that such objects exist; in fact, they do not, for they would be useless 
objects, and, consequently, non-practical but expensive. Furthermore, such 
uncaused, hypothetical objects would have as a consequence a more purely 
aesthetic motivation than those objects which are in fact produced by large scale 
industry. Today, as yesterday, the object gives concrete form or expression to 
the behavior of a period; today, as yesterday and tomorrow, it possesses utilitar- 
ian values and at the same time social values which include a part of its aesthetic 
content. 

III. True art has never cloaked a free characteristic. Aesthetic values are not 
fortuitous, chance, or baseless. I am mindful that several philosophers, and 
among them the greatest, have turned back to Kant’s opinion. If in philosophical 
circles today there exists a disastrous tendency to identify art with the superflu- 
ous, it is largely Bergson’s responsibility for spreading this illusion. For him, the 
end of art is to create imaginary worlds; it satisfies the fictional inclinations of 
man.® The sum of all present errors is to be found in Przyluski’s Human Evolu- 
tion. According to him art (together with religion and science) is the search for 
ideal ends; man divides his activity between work and play of which art is the 
highest expression. Languages, art, religion bring into relief the functions of the 
symbolic intelligence and are the reflection of the superstructures of society. It 
may be that certain objects possess a utilitarian character which interferes with 


8 Cf. on this subject an article which I published in Mélanges 1945 of the Faculty of 
Letters of Strasbourg, Vol. IV, Etudes philosophiques, under the title: Bergson et Picasso. 
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their value as technique, i.e., an art work is sufficient unto itself. The artist who 
creates it; the amateur who enjoys it propose no other end. And the crowning 
and final word—beautiful—becomes a substitute for sacred.? These assertions of 
Przyluski are all the more dangerous because they are sometimes half-truths. 
Coupled with that is the fact that the art of our day has yielded to the temptation 
to become gratuitous. Hence, we should recognize that it is largely the fault of 
the artists and philosophers if the technologists misunderstand the relations be- 
tween art and technics. 

The origin of these theories is twofold. On the one hand it is philosophical and 
I have shown its modern origin with Kant. The theory of art as finality without 
end propounded by Kant is unacceptable for if the artist contemplated no end 
beyond his work, we would have to deny that art has any significance. It is true, 
on the contrary, that art which has served in all periods as a mode of expression 
and propaganda was an instrument of the ideology of his time. It is also true that 
the architect constructing a palace, bridge, or church does not work.in the abso- 
lute, or in a casual, contingent manner, but, on the contrary, to satisfy at once 
the practical needs as well as the reigning taste or fashion of his contemporaries. 
A Kant is simply a mind insensitive to plastic language, but this language exists 
nevertheless. Perhaps it is spoken and understood by even more men than 
philosophical language. 

Unfortunately the second support for these strange theories comes from cer- 
tain artists. In fact, their present success is linked to the latest manifestations 
of symbolism and more broadly romanticism. It was the romantic period which 


gave birth to that formidable species of man—the artist-writers. There were great 
artists in the past who did write admirable things; but the last century witnessed 
the emergence of a semi-literary type, of which the most redoubtable representa- 
tive was Gauguin. All the Przyluskis of today draw inspiration from Noa-Noa.'® 

Around symbolist mysticism we have seen a literature proliferate which holds 
that the true and only end of art is to set ajar for us a tiny window on the infinite, 
or, more exactly, on the beyond. Much could be said on this belated form of 


9 Przyluski, Jean, L’Evolution humaine, Paris, Presses Universitaires, in-8°, 1942. 

10 It goes without saying that I am as sensitive as any other to the charm of Noa-Noa 
and that I am not prepared to deny the immense influence of Gauguin on contemporary 
art. I do not underestimate any more today than yesterday the part of exoticism in the 
springtide of contemporary plastic thought and the place of Gauguin in the discovery of 
this exoticism. I have not become indifferent to the style, symbolistic and decadent, of the 
book itself. What I believe deplorable is this shift of admiration toward the abstract and 
literary merits of Gauguin which should be applied above all to his work as a painter. What 
I attack here are the literary cliques and their entirely verbal interpretation of his painting 
and writing in the Maurice Denis sense, the latter an excellent writer himself and a better 
than average painter. Neither do I agree with the conclusions of a recent book by my friend 
Germain Bazin, Le Crépuscule des Images. I do not believe that art requires a peaceful 
milieu in order to flower. I accept the twilight of ancient art and civilization; but I am 
convinced that another civilization is germinating and that, without distinguishing them 
sharply, we see the first main features especially in the artistic domain. I am convinced, 
in any case, that, in order to develop, art does not need ideology but technique; an infusion 
of ‘“‘Hinduism’’ would only result in diverting it from its true course. The theorist comes 
after and not before action and art is, as the word, in a large manner, an action. 
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Wagnerism and Novalism. But this is not the place for a history of 19th and 20th 
century ideas. I only wish to indicate how inexact it is to make of contemporary 
art a simple play of the mind, detached from all practical contingencies. 

I have already indicated some of the arguments to show that art and technique 
are closely related in the contemporary world. However, the real difficulty is of 
another order. It is easier to understand how the intentions preside over the pro- 
duction and perfecting of any object, and how these intentions result in a modifi- 
cation of man’s scheme of life, from which stems their plastic character—or if 
one considers larger phenomena such as music, their aesthetic character—than 
to show that contemporary art such as Cubism and Surrealism is useful in the 
development of present day society. 

Who will deny, however, that the progress of mathematics has had a direct 
and concrete influence on the development of technics? Scholars who speculate 
on the theory of numbers are as useless, or useful, as artists to the practical prog- 
ress of humanity. The theory of numbers makes it possible to calculate and 
penetrate ever deeper into the secrets of matter. And this everyone admits and 
understands. On the other hand, those who admit the existence of a concrete tie 
between current speculations on art and contemporary material and intellectual 
progress are rare indeed. It is thus indispensable that precise studies be under- 
taken, to substitute for that romantic and false idea of art as something inspired 
and superfluous the conception of the prominent role that plastic work plays in 
the communication of thought between men, and the conscious grasp it gives each 
successive epoch of its desires and needs. 

It will doubtless be admitted that art serves to fix the images which man forms 
in his mind. Systematic investigations are required into the physiological condi- 
tions by which the sensible world takes form in our brain. The work of certain 
psychologists, such as Guillaume, has already demonstrated scientifically that 
the retinal image is only a phase of the whole phenomenon of vision. The retinal 
image is not the intellectual image. It makes the latter possible but they are no 
more identical than a word with its corresponding idea. 

It is an error, on the other hand, to suppose that the interaction of eye and 
brain results in the recognition of patterns or, to use the accepted expression, 
forms, formerly present in the universe. In reality, the concrete or abstract forms 
which serve to support thought have no prior existence in the universe. They are 
probably created by each human group and not by the individual. For example, 
it could not be said that the Chinese, cuneiform, hieroglyphic, or Phoenician 
characters existed antecedently and that the sole explanation for the progress of 
writing lies in the successive discovery of less and less complicated pre-existing 
signs. The characters for writing are the successive invention of men. They reflect 
the intellectual progress of various societies. The child who learns to read and 
write is led to recognize the conventional signs and to associate their recognition 
automatically with the evocation of a certain abstract mental image. It is the 
same for plastic and musical symbols. The sight of a quaver produces in the mu- 
sician a double reflex of action and understanding. For one versed in reading 
plastic symbols, the sight of a drawing produces a double reflex of recognition 
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and transposition involving at the mental level an understanding of ideas or in- 
tentions. Artists, like mathematicians, create the forms which subsequently serve 
the language of their epoch; they do not rediscover them. 

To make more tangible this truth according to which forms exist objectively 
like languages, I shall cite just one example. About twenty years ago, I was asso- 
ciated with the restoration work at Versailles. At one point a restoration of the 
court of honor was under consideration. During the reign of Louis Philippe its 
level had been altered from the foot of the balcony of the king’s chamber to the 
entrance gate. Careful investigations revealed the exact earlier levels of all parts 
of the court. It would have been possible to reconstruct its former profiles with 
certainty. However, at one point we reached an impasse. The last of the courts 
of the palace, the one immediately under the royal balcony, is the celebrated court 
of marble. Now while this court is still marble, it no longer presents its original 
appearance. It was relaid completely by Louis-Philippe, who changed the design. 
We have the documents which show that it was dismantled and reconstructed 
differently in the 19th century, as well as the documents describing it in the 17th 
century. We know that instead of red and black chequer-work, it was red, white, 
and black marble; we know that it had a pattern and a border and that it was 
decorated with fleurs de lis. We can, therefore, describe it, but although possess- 
ing theoretically all the elements, we are unable to visualize it and to reconstruct 
it because we lack the plan which would show us how the features were disposed. 
This is a striking example of the unique character of the plastic form; it gives us 
elements susceptible of being communicated by means of expression other than 
forms, but it also transmits elements that can only be expressed plastically, it 
being understood further that it fails to record other values which must be 
translated by different sign systems. 

Like all languages, art strives to organize and describe the perceptions of man. 
This organization is active; it does not invoke recognition but rather the creation 
of values. Every object as well as every sign is a collective creation, a common 
meeting ground between men. Man creates objects as he does words. He incor- 
porates in each object a meaning which is explained only by the twofold necessity 
of his acting on the world which surrounds him and of exchanging ideas with his 
fellow men. He does not decipher a static world; he fashions it ceaselessly in an 
original manner, always creating forms and meanings simultaneously. 

It suffices to note the behavior of any primitive society to perceive the para- 
mount role which mental imagery plays in establishing its representation of the 
universe. Who would deny that even in the Middle Ages it was by word and by 
image that an essential part of man’s thought was spread and preserved?" 

This is a twofold problem. To what extent can thought be independent of any 
image?” And to what extent, on a scale no longer individual but collective, do 
ideas appear in the pure state, independent of their expression? An immense field 


1 Cf. on this subject a remarkable article by Marcel Cohen, ‘‘Ecriture et Cinéma,” in 
section II of la Revue Internationale de Filmologie, 1947. 

12 Cf. Wallon, Henri, Les origines de la pensée chez l’enfant, Paris, Presses universitaires, 
2 vol, in-8°, 1945. In particular, Vol, I, pp. 107-110. 
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is opened here to historical and sociological research. We must not appear to sim- 
plify problems at the moment when we can pose them in all their fullness. Here 
I can only recall the recent immense progress made in the knowledge of infantile 
mentality following the methodical work by Piaget and Wallon. They have 
transformed our knowledge of child psychology and confirmed my certainty of 
the possibility of attaining sociological and historical results of the highest interest 
through a systematic study of plastic language, a study neglected for a century. 

The sensational advancement of education has given an exaggerated impor- 
tance to literature and written evidence, in the study of history and the structure 
of societies. Man lives by his eyes and ears and not by words. The word is one of 
his modes of expression; the most usual, the most prevalent. But this medium of 
expression translates realities which do not spring from the empty work of his 
brain. We are suffering from a crisis due to the exaggerated position which the 
written word has assumed in the education of recent generations. This is com- 
paratively recent, and it falsifies our opinions concerning the modes of thought 
and action in ancient societies. 

A reaction is taking place today in education. We are beginning to understand 
the general value of signs and of the diverse modes of expression.'* Now when we 
admit that art serves society as a means of communication and of expression, we 
likewise support the thesis that art is never gratuitous. Modern painters who have 
released art from the notion of imitative representation of reality in order to make 
us sensitive to the existence of the plastic sign have rendered a concrete service 
to contemporary society, as have the mathematicians who have evolved our 
modern conceptions of geometrical space. I do not infer from this that their art 
is the art of the future; nor do I claim that all their studies have equal value. 
Their work will sustain an immense loss of value, as has that of all other periods. 
I do not mean, either, that art is destined to continue in its present path. In par- 
ticular, I think that abstract art, so much in fashion today, runs the risk of 
becoming only an academism or pose by comparison with true Cubism which 
turns, on the contrary, towards a return to the representation of the world; not 
of that dead world which too many men still wish to take as a scale of values in 
all fields, but of the new world which with difficulty is taking shape under our 
eyes, and whose creators of forms will doubtless be, and already are in large part, 
the builders. 


13 T have attempted to show in a book published 1946, Nouveau dessin, Nouvelle peinture, 
l’Ecole de Paris, Paris, Librairie de Médicis, in-8°, that the real meaning of the evolution 
of modern art since Impressionism was to be found in the transformation of the concept of 
“sign.’? Art ceases to be a reproduction of nature, to become an interpretation of it. In 
this it follows a parallel evolution in the other great forms of expression of the epoch: 
philosophy, literature. But let us be sure we understand: if art possesses, like all languages, 
the value of a sign, it does not follow that it falls into line with other signs, i.e., literary 
and written. It possesses its own means and laws, variable but independent. Throughout 
the centuries it remains one of the great forms for the communication of thought, associ- 
ated but not subordinated to those which borrow hand-writing in order to reveal and trans- 
mit themselves from man to man and from milieu to milieu. It is the study of the laws 
peculiar to art—techniques and expression—which is to be the object of our next research. 
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It seems to me, in short, that the study of the plastic languages should be added 
to the sources of sociological inquiry and that the evolution of art is inseparable 
from that of technics in our epoch as in all others. Our epoch has the art which it 
merits and this art is far from being inconsistent with technique. On the contrary, 
art is in perfect agreement with it— agreement more especially close today be- 
cause, just as yesterday, art and technique are incapable of truly creating one 
without the other. Art does not open to man only a little window on some inde- 
finable, empty infinity; it guides his hand and mind incessantly. It is one of the 
ways by which he expresses himself and, at the same time, one by which he ori- 
ents and particularizes the action of his hands. Without art, technique would be 
only a vain activity; without technique art would be only an empty play of fleet- 
ing shadows. 





THE MASOCHISTIC REBEL IN RECENT GERMAN 
LITERATURE 


PETER HELLER 


The following tentative speculations are the upshot of an attempt to interpret 
the accounts of creative experience given by six German authors of the twen- 
tieth century.’ The first part of the essay introduces basic categories in the de- 
scription of creative experience and shows that the accounts given by the six 
authors are co-determined by ideological preferences. The second part differ- 
entiates between variants of creative experience in these accounts. The dominant 
mode—designated as ‘mingled’—is correlated to the ‘masochistic rebel’ who ap- 
pears as a protagonist in the works of the six authors. The dominant mode of 
creative experience and the character of the hero correspond to one another in 
the sense that the same cluster of emotions is eminently characteristic of both. 
The third part treats of masochistic rebellion as a pervasive motif in the works 
and biographies of German—and non-German—writers, and indicates socio- 
logical conditions under which the masochistic rebellion may attain the dignity 
of a representative pattern. Incompleteness of sublimation is suggested as com- 
mon cause for the ‘mingled’ creative experience and for the emergence of mas- 
ochistic rebellion. 


I 


Inspiration and conscious labor have always been the chief polarities in the 
image of the artist. Yet most authors and, incidentally, all of the writers men- 
tioned above suggest that they know both the ‘non-rational’ moments (or states) 
of grace and the phase of conscious effort. It may be possible to distinguish 
between the “possessed” and the ‘maker’ but it cannot be the total absence of 
either unconscious factors or conscious skill which justifies this distinction.? The 
division may be based on the preponderance of conscious effort or of inspiration, 
or it may point to two distinct sequences. Thomas Mann, for instance, once 
conceived of creative inspiration as the first stage which, in his own case, was 
followed by a stage of conscious artistry. For another artist this sequence might 
be reversed. He would have to ‘forget’ his acquired skill and his conscious preoc- 
cupation with a subject. After a period of gestation the entire work might then 
be ‘dictated’ to him without his being aware of any creative effort. 

However, it is more than likely that this theory of sequences is, at best, a 
crude simplification. For, evidently, there is infinite complexity in the interrela- 
tions and alternations between conscious and unconscious states of mind. It is 
legitimate to add to the confusion by pointing out that there is no reason to as- 
sume that ‘the unconscious’ is ever inactive or indifferent to what happens 
‘up-stairs.’ Moreover, it is difficult to see how any thoughts can arise without 

1 Thomas Mann, Hermann Hesse: Ernst. Toller, Bert Brecht; Hans Grimm, Ernst Jiin- 

er. 
. 2 Cf. R. Wellek and A. Warren, Theory of Literature (New York, 1942) p. 79. 
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‘pre-conscious’ processes contributing constantly to the production of ideas. 
Here, as in many other instances, the notions of modern psychology seem to 
throw doubt on the objective validity of a traditional distinction. 

And yet it would be unjustified to doubt the descriptive value of the ancient 
division and to deny that it points to basic differences in the quality of experi- 
ences. What are these qualitative differences? The terms ‘conscious’ and ‘un- 
conscious,’ unless they are carefully defined, do not prove helpful to describe 
them. And even if they are carefully defined, these terms are never sufficient for 
the required distinction. 

Another difficulty in dealing with the accounts of creative processes is due to 
the fact that statements of authors concerning this topic are colored by their 
general view of life. To be sure, frequently the writers investigated merely con- 
firmed what one would expect on the basis of accepted beliefs. The authors of 
lengthy, realistic, and comparatively sober prose novels should emphasize ‘work’ 
since one is disinclined to believe that Mann’s Magic Mountain or his Joseph 
tetralogy or Hans Grimm’s bulky best-seller Volk ohne Raum could be purely or 
primarily the result of protracted creative frenzy. On the other hand, the Hesse 
of the twenties, though he also wrote novels, seemed to possess the qualities 
traditionally associated with the poet. Many of his works were light in texture 
and distinguished by a lyrical and Dionysian quality. Ernst Toller’s case was 
similar. Both his expressionist poetry and his plays suggested the ‘inspired’ 
author, if one may use this term descriptively without implication of superior 
aesthetic value. Hesse and Toller, like the very early Brecht who conceived of 
the poet as a raving bohemian, could be expected to stress creation from the 
unconscious. 

Yet at least in the German literary world, the belief or disbelief in inspiration 
has usually philosophical and often political implications. The author who 
praised inspiration only might be suspected of, or praised for, a tendency towards 
‘Irrationalismus.’ For an author with irrationalist leanings it was difficult to 
avoid loss of status if he attributed his creativity purely to conscious effort. 

As indicated above, most German authors recorded combinations of inspira- 
tion and work. They did so undoubtedly because this was their experience. Yet 
it is possible that the tradition itself shaped this experience to an extent not sus- 
pected by the authors. 

Ever since the nineteenth century the representative German literary mind 
has tended to alternate between the ‘rational-empirical’ and the ‘praeter-ra- 
tional’ modes of thought. In German literary scholarship this mental state con- 
tinues to express itself in the feeling that the scholar should both explain and 
preserve (or celebrate) the mysteries of literature. He should do his best to de- 
stroy the ineffable but he should rejoice in the fact that the ineffable persists in 
spite of his efforts. Similarly, the main tradition for the writers has been to hold 
on to both the terrestrial and the heavenly sphere. Hence typical ‘mediators’ 
like Mann and Hesse offer double explanations of inspiration itself; i.e., they 
interpret inspiration now in terms of supra-human and cosmic entities, now in 
terms of terrestrial psychology. However, the same game which can be played 
with inspiration should also be played with the dichotomy between inspiration 
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and work. The artist as mediator between the terrestrial and the divine should 
engage in a pursuit which combines aspects of an ordinary activity (work) with 
aspects of the superhuman or extraordinary (inspiration). Art must be of this 
world, an entertaining, useful, human phenomenon, but it must also be not of 
this world, it must be a mystery surrounded with the halo of the metaphysical, 
a mad, sublimely useless, divine, and (or) satanic phenomenon. 

Hence, to preserve in the account of creative experience a combination be- 
tween work and inspiration meant for many writers that they were what they 
ought to be according to the tradition. It meant also that this combination was 
relatively safe; i.e., it was not likely to arouse suspicions against the legitimacy 
of the artist who claimed it as his creative experience. For mere inspiration 
(though it was aii,ays safer to claim too much of it than too little) smacked of 
dilettantism or of craziness or even of a lack of ordinary intelligence. To write 
only under dictation of a spirit or voice was not considered impossible in many 
circles, but it was certainly not the thing to do. To write only by sheer effort 
and will, to receive no gifts from above or below, and to be subject to no com- 
pelling force was considered out of question in most informed circles. It simply 
meant that one was no artist. 

The validity of these views need not be discussed here. It is enough to realize 
that they existed and influenced the accounts of creative experience given by 
the majority of German authors, just as comparable (though different) views on 
the nature of the writer, such as a pride in the very pretense of sobriety, the joy 
in the crisp and prosy understatement, may have influenced the account of 
creative experience given, say, by Somerset Maugham. 

Preconceived notions concerning what an experience should be like—the 
knowledge of fashions or traditions, or mythical models—usually influence the 
experience itself. This holds for the ways in which men experience their love 
affairs or the success or failure of their ambitions, just as it holds for the ways 
in which they experience their creative efforts. 

Yet in the literary world of today there is no single, exclusive fashion or tradi- 
tion or model. Though one pattern may be dominant there is leeway for modifi- 
cations within this pattern and there are alternatives which can be revived. 
Again it is impossible to say whether the choice of modifications or unusual 
alternatives is primarily the result of the unadulterated experience itself or 
whether it is due primarily to ideological preferences. For the experience itself 
is never unadulterated. 

In Hesse, for instance, the praise of inspiration is clearly and consciously con- 
nected with the author’s protest against contemporary adoration of routine 
efficiency. In Mann the work-emphasis is clearly co-determined by his ironical 
sympathy for the dependable, normal citizen. During the era of the Weimar 
Republic, Mann utilized this work-emphasis to indicate his loyalty to the solid 
standards of the middle class. 

In the independent, idealistic socialist Ernst Toller, the stress on inspiration 
can not be divorced from other romantic elements in his ideology or from his 
emotional antagonism against rationalistic determinism and against the attitud: 
of prosaic, bureaucratic doctrinaires of the Left. 
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When Brecht turned away from orgiastic nihilism and adopted a strict Com- 
munist dogma, he felt the need to revise his concept of the artist. The Stalinist 
Brecht of the thirties does not merely insist on a purely rational analysis of 
inspiration. He claims that the mechanism of inspiration is inferior, archaic, 
scarcely worthy of a rational being. He conducts a veritable campaign against 
those who venerate creation from the unconscious. He associates metaphysics, 
mysticism, and irrationalism with inspiration and with the sinister intention of 
the bourgeoisie to administer drugs to the people. He suspects that the un- 
conscious in an age of transition is necessarily contaminated by the influence of 
capitalism. For the automatic responses of individuals who grew up within the 
existing framework were shaped necessarily by capitalism, by the institutions of 
the dominant social system. Only conscious re-orientation, only a rational 
creativity was likely to serve the revolution. Hence Brecht speaks with contempt 
of the ‘subliminal apparatus” which serves the seer and the saint. Yet who is to 
say whether in reality Brecht is less inspired than, for instance, Ernst Toller? 

Finally, with Jiinger the emphasis on work or inspiration varies depending on 
whether the author moves in the realm of “precise consciousness” which to him 
is represented by technology and by a furious (if disciplined) technological ac- 
tivism, or whether he visits the romantic province of his ideology where the poet 
appears as guardian of primeval mysteries and ancient values, as enraptured 
dreamer and as seer of extra-temporal, eternal entities. Ultimately—this is 
Jiinger’s hope—precise consciousness and unconscious divination will unite. It 
matters little whether he or anybody else understand what exactly he has in 
mind. What matters is that given such an ‘irrational’ hope, Jiinger was likely 
to attribute to himself at least one sublime moment in which conscious compre- 
hension and intuition, “physics and metaphysics,” became one. 

Evidently, ideological requirements have conditioned the creative experience 
in every one of the six authors. However, one conditioning factor does not ex- 
clude others. Psychological phenomena are over-determined. Several factors 
conspire to give the final form to a type of behavior or to an experience, and this 
behavior or this experience satisfy, in turn, various sets of requirements. 

Goethe’s Werther created a fashion. Some young men committed suicide in 
Wertherian style. This does not mean that the model of Werther, which was 
itself the result of a multiplicity of factors and which owed—it is said—its 
phenomenal success to a correspondence with the Zeitgeist, was the exclusive or 
even the chief cause for the behavior of the desperate Wertherians. The act of 
suicide must have satisfied a variety of tendencies. The fashion created by 
Werther could have entered into the motivating forces as one determinant only. 
Moreover, the adoption of the Wertherian philosophy must have become at- 
tractive in the first place because it provided a vehicle for the expression of 
tendencies which existed prior to and apart from the Wertherian model. 

Similarly, it would be wrong to say that an author such as Brecht first adopted 
a rational and empirical, scientific philosophy—for this was his conception of 
Marxism—and that subsequently this philosophy forced him by its own mo- 
mentum and against his own desires to become hostile to inspired creation. For 
it was Brecht himself who turned to Marxism and discovered in it (or saw into 
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it) a hostility to inspired creation. There may be cases (and they must be fre- 
quent when complete and rigid ideologies are made compulsory) where a given 
philosophy of life distorts the account of the actual experience. However, usu- 
ally those who express a tradition (or fashion or model) do so because the tradi- 
tions prove suitable vehicles for the expression of their own experience. 

The extent to which traditions mould the experience is somewhat a mystery. 
At the present moment where sociology and psychology still offer different meth- 
ods of approach, it must be permissible to analyze accounts of experience in 
terms of enduring or timeless human tendencies, no matter whether these tend- 
encies seem timeless only because of the persistence of basic (though changeable) 
social conditions throughout long stretches of history or whether these tend- 
encies are timeless in the sense of being inherent in human nature. The present 
topic certainly requires a treatment in terms of basic human tendencies. For it is 
clear that the most modern as well as the oldest accounts of artistic creation 
deal with similar experiences. 


II 


The question of inspiration and skill should be considered together with the 
problem of ‘immersion’ and ‘distance.”* The artist must lose himself in the im- 
aginary, projected sphere of his work, but he must also be able to regain him- 
self, to take a step back and to stand outside his creation which he consciously 
shapes and judges. In one moment he surrenders to images and ideas which seem 
to come to him from a region outside the known and established self. In the next - 
moment he uses (elaborates, integrates, modifies) these images and ideas in ac- 
cordance with his conscious aims. In one moment or phase he is carried away, 
in the other he dominates.‘ Inspiration and conscious effort refer to experiences 
of activity and passivity. . 

The experience of inspiration is essentially passive. Hence where the first 
place is assigned to inspiration, symbols of passivity predominate: e.g., the 
woman, the child, and—less unambiguously—the favorite son (as the recipient 
of a gift). The artist becomes the vessel or mouthpiece. Though he may be able 
to put himself in a condition conducive to inspiration, he cannot produce it. 


3 For the psychology of the creative process, cf. the writings of Ernst Kris, e.g., ‘“‘Ap- 
proaches to Art” in S. Lorand (ed.), Psychoanalysis Today (New York, 1944). 

4 “Central to . . . (all) creativeness is a relaxation (‘‘regression’’) of ego functions. . . . 
But the regression in the case of esthetic creation . . . is purposive and controlled. The in- 
spired creativity of the artist . . . involves a continual interplay between creation and 
criticism . . . a shift in psychic level, consisting in the fluctuation of functional regression 
and control’? (Kaplan, A., and Kris, E.: ‘‘“Esthetic Ambiguity,’ Philosophy and Phenom- 
enological Research, Vol. VIII, No. 3, March 1948; p. 425). ‘‘In his work the artist uses 
‘inspiration’: his unconscious produces thoughts which he permits to reach consciousness 
provided that they are presented in esthetic disguise. This process can also be described 
in terms of ego psychology. When the artist creates during inspiration, he is subject to an 
ego regression, but it is a partial and temporary ego regression, one controlled by the ego 
which retains the function of establishing contact with an audience’ (Pappenheim, E. and 
Kris, E.: “The Function of Drawings and the Meaning of the ‘Creative Spell’ in a Schizo- 
phrenic Artist,’’ The Psychoanalytic Quarterly, Vol. XV, No. 1, January 1946, p. 26) 
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The very distinction between the possessed and the maker implies passivity 
versus activity. 

Where the first place is assigned to effort and skill, the symbols of activity 
predominate: e.g., Godfather or the titan, the powerful magician, the conscious 
master-mind or the man of heroic labor, the tireless worker or the cunning crafts- 
man. In the German tradition the intellect (consciousness, ratio) is frequently 
conceived of as aggressive, active, and male, while nature (instinct, the soul, 
the irrational) is represented as passive and female. 

Since most authors are aware of both states, they frequently conceive of them- 
selves as passively active or actively passive. Especially in Hesse and Mann one 
encounters the concept of the artist as an ‘hermaphrodite.’ 

A far more explosive simultaneity of active and passive elements is suggested 
by the earliest works of Brecht, where the poet appears as a man consumed by 
the craving for murder and self-annihilation. However, in the later stages of 
this author the rejection of passivity becomes ever more pronounced; or, rather, 
the desire for passivity and dependence is satisfied by total submission under 
the Communist movement while, on the ideological plane, the program becomes 
one of purely ‘male’ activity and rationality. Thus the avoidance of overt pas- 
sivity (‘melting,’ ‘empathy’) in the later Brecht provides another and perhaps 
the most significant factor in his rejection of mere inspiration. 

Inspiration as a state of being possessed is frequently described as pain and 
pleasure. It is pleasurably painful or painfully pleasurable. There is the desire 
to be carried away and, as it were, to be annihilated by a force which uses the 
individual as a mere instrument. There is, undeniably, the positive wish to be a 
woman, to be the bride of the deity or of any other superior power. God, History, 
or The Movement may speak through the humble servant or prophet. The en- 
raptured Dionysian feels that it is bliss to become the anonymous vehicle of 
vital forces. However, while the consciousness of a special mission is usually 
retained, the passive aspects of creativity may also appear as painful subjuga- 
tion, as a torture inflicted upon the active, conscious personality which is cruelly 
whipped to perform a labor beyond its strength, forced to a feverish pitch and 
then, suddenly, abandoned to emptiness and despair (Hesse, Toller, Grimm). As 
soon as the sublime torture is over the creator feels lost, utterly weakened, and 
misused (Hesse, Toller). On a figurative or biographical plane, this negative 
experience may appear as the fantasy of the poet as a man who must needs be 
consumed by God (Grimm) or a cause (Grimm, Toller), by his labors (Grimm, 
Mann, Toller) or by a sacred, productive disease (Mann, Hesse). Beyond any 
realistic estimate of the poet’s position, the experience of painful passivity and 
the sense of possessing a special relation to the superior power express themselves 
in the fantasy of the creative man as a being necessarily misunderstood, mocked, 
relentlessy persecuted by his fellow men and mysteriously punished by God (or 
the equivalent). At least at one stage in their career, all authors examined ex- 
pressed the conviction that the poet is forced to ‘sacrifice’ himself. 

The active aspect of artistic labor, the ruthless, precise observation, the con- 
scious hitting of the target with the ‘arrow’ of the word is often described and 
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experienced as a cruel activity. Mann and Jiinger, in particular, tell of the ad- 
ventures and delights of the hunter, or, on a more personal plane, of the ‘hanker- 
ing after a fight’ which spurs the creator to perform his work. In their statements 
the pleasure in the ‘cruel’ activity of writing is connected with the fantasy of 
active infliction of pain. And yet this aggressive pleasure, in turn, may assume 
painful qualities. It may hurt the artist that he must be ‘inhuman.’ The aggres- 
sive activity may take on a tragic aspect. The artist—as Mann once expressed 
it—must ‘see through,’ immobilize, and, in a metaphorical sense, he must kill 
the object of his vision and thus the very thing he loves. Distance, coldness, and 
pitiless impersonality may be experienced as curse and dire necessity. 

On a figurative or biographical plane, the corresponding fantasy is one of the 
writer as a man weighed down by a tragic duty. His is the destiny of the hero 
who must give battle, who must offer indignation and hatred though in his in- 
nermost being he desires to express love and kindness (Toller, Grimm, Brecht, 
Mann). Thus the sadistic and masochistic elements interweave in the most 
intricate fashion. There is a hankering and even an active search after the pains 
of crucifixion. There is the consciousness that even the most extreme pains of 
creative suffering are self-inflicted, that even in complete surrender the poet is 
the maker of his destiny and that he has surrendered to nobody but himself, 
just as there is the consciousness that inspiration has been somehow self-in- 
flicted. Enjoyment of pain and passivity accompany the very torture of being a 
tragic fighter. 

Finally, active and passive states may appear also without any apparent 
masochistic or sadistic admixture. The consciousness of being a ‘maker’ can be 
accompanied by the feeling that one is happily engaged in a constructive task. 
A picture of Olympian ease and of supreme power correspond to this experience. 
Inspiration, on the other hand, may be experienced as unmixed blessing, as a 
pure gift (a vision, a grace) bestowed on the elect by an entirely benevolent 
power. Thus Jiinger on one occasion describes a product of his inspiration as the 
gift of a few calm nights. This experience has its correlate in the elaborations on 
the untroubled favorite of the Gods, on the immaculate, beloved son. However, 
one of Mann’s biographies of the “artistic ego,’”’ his story of Joseph—who, at 
times, seems to come close to this type—shows unmistakably the punishment 
decreed by the divine father and the persecution suffered at the hands of men. 

In the present context, accounts of mingled experiences remain of paramount 
importance. The authors considered here suggest that there is a correlation be- 
tween (1) the active and passive experiences in the creative process, (2) the 
experiences of pleasure in pain and pain in pleasure which may attach themselves 
to both the active and the passive stages, and (3) the sadistic and masochistic 
fantasies which emerge in the various accounts dealing with the creative effort. 

A cluster of emotions and fantasies characterize the mingled mode of creative 
experience. Yet the same cluster can be expressed in symbolic form, in the guise 
of fiction, on a plane which bears no ostensible relation to the creative experience 
or to the image of the artist. Kleist’s ‘“Penthesilea”’ is a classical instance. Many 
German literary historians whose ignorance of dynamic psychology is beyond 
suspicion have accepted the theory that Kleist represented in this play his own 
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efforts and his own failure to create a perfect tragedy (““Robert Guiskard’’). The 
plot reaches its climax when Penthesilea, the queen of the Amazons, slays 
Achilles, the man whom she loves passionately. Surely it is of psychological 
significance, at least for one mode of creative experience, that Kleist’s play shows 
with the utmost clarity the elements and correlations posited above. The inter- 
change between active (male) and passive (female) roles, the intermingling of 
bliss and pain, the sado-masochistic strain, attain in this drama a heightened, 
frenzied, and lyrical expression. Similarly, though in a somewhat less direct and 
striking form, many artistic creations of the six authors examined, express and 
dramatize the cluster of emotions associated with the mingled type of creative 
experience. 

The pattern in question can be called the fantasy of masochistic or self-de- 
structive rebellion. The rebel always appears as one of the elect; he has a mis- 
sion, however vague it may be. He stands in a special relation to superior powers 
or forces. The earliest Brecht provides with his drama Baal a perfect example. 
The hero—a depraved and inspired singer of ballads—appears as favorite of 
divine (vital) forces, as incarnation of a God or as a satanic enemy of the deity. 
Fiercely aggressive, he drifts through life passively, without apparent aim. His 
sadistic satyriasis has as its correlate the hero’s role as a ‘female’ homosexual. 
Eminently characteristic of the type of imaginary behavior und-r discussion is 
the restless, incessant search. It is bound, on the one hand, to tae yearning for 
a completely passive paradise of childhood, for a state of absolute security where 
every gratification is available without effort, where love is complete and un- 
divided, and where the passive child—according to the characteristic fantasy— 
is omnipotent, godlike, an unchallengeable, unmoved mover. On the other hand, 
the fuel for the vague if unremitting search is none but the mixture of the ‘ac- 
tive’ and the ‘passive,’ of the yearning to overwhelm and to be overwhelmed. 
Baal’s psyche, like Jiinger’s “adventurous heart,” longs for triumphs and for 
plunges into the abyss, for victory and crucifixion. Ultimately Baal’s rebellion 
only serves the purpose of self-annihilation. He dies as a persecuted criminal, 
unknown, despised, and beyond all human communities. 

In a comparatively attenuated and civilized form, the same traits appear in a 
number of Hesse’s figures. ‘Klein und Wagner,’ the wolf of the steppe, Gold- 
mund, Klingsor, even Knulp—all are ‘chosen’ men and they all participate in 
the pattern of masochistic rebellion. In every case the aggressive protest, the 
defiance of established values and institutions, is coupled with the painfully 
pleasurable vagrancy, with the passive ‘drifting.’ Again there is the masochistic 
pathos in the feeling of having been abandoned, in the intense awareness of iso- 
lation which, to a lesser degree, was present also in Brecht’s Baal. Again sex- 
uality by the very promiscuity and faithlessness of the lover takes on a tinge of 
the sadistic. There are the interchanges between male and female in Steppenwolf 
and Demian. Yet it is significant that the heroes of Hesse, such as Klein-Wagner, 
do not carry out their intention to commit a sexual murder. Klein-Wagner 
drowns himself instead. Similarly, the wolf of the steppe kills only in his dreams 
the objects of his love and desire. Again the insatiable thirst, the restless and 
aimless search proves a complex and over-determined symbol. It is the quest for 
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passive childhood and—in Hesse’s work—specifically the quest for the “Mother.” 
However, the latter represents to Hesse at the same time the sado-masochistic 
orgy. His Don Juan figures are, ultimately, in search of self-destruction. They 
seek the annihilating embrace of the Ur-mutter who becomes a symbol of death. 

In comparison to Baal, Hesse’s fantasy falls short of the maximum in overt, 
sexualized agression. However, the urge towards self-destruction is sufficiently 
in evidence, sufficiently uncontaminated by ulterior motives to be part of the 
extreme configuration. The latter is, of course, no original creation of the au- 
thors discussed above. A number of works and figures, or the myths which sur- 
round them, point to a type firmly established in literature. Villon and Rimbaud 
were among the French models of Brecht’s fantasy. In Wedekind as in the plays 
and poems of the expressionists, there are many immediate antecedents of Baal, 
while for Hesse’s works the comparison with Werther and with the protagonists 
of the romantic novels would be indicated. In the cases hitherto considered, the 
hero seems to suffer from the ‘romantic agony’ as described by Praz. 

While Mann’s explicit accounts of the creative process contain all charac- 
teristics of the mingled type, few of his earlier works offer examples of the mas- 
ochistic rebellion which stand on the same plane as those considered above. 
Thomas Buddenbrook and Aschenbach, to be sure, are called by the author him- 
self ‘“Dionysians of death.”’ The yearning for orgiastic self-abandonment and 
self-destruction is clearly expressed, particularly in Death in Venice, where one 
also encounters the vague search, the drifting, and the male-female interchange 
(suggested by homoeroticism). In Mann’s works the rebellion of the chosen men 
usually takes on a comparatively respectable form. Tonio Kroeger, the would-be 
bourgeois, is the best example. Yet even Tonio thinks of the artists and of him- 
self as vagrants and gypsies. He too is loved and punished by a higher power. 
He too defies convention in order to enjoy and to suffer mockery, suspicion, and 
torture at the hand of the average people whom he meets and observes with a 
mixture of love and contempt, with a feeling of cruelty and tenderness. Pain in 
pleasure and pleasure in pain must needs be a motif in the Magic Mountain, in 
Castorp’s seemingly aimless drifting and self-immersion into a world of disease. 
This deceptive ‘average’ hero who defies the laws of his well-adjusted patrician 
ancestors soon learns to appreciate the “boundless advantages of disgrace,”’ and 
ventures to the brink of self-destruction in the snowy regions of the Alps. Castorp 
too is passively active or actively passive during his stay at the Berghof sana- 
torium where he is initiated into the creative sphere. 

Doctor Faustus is Mann’s most elaborate treatment of self-crucifixion and mas- 
ochistic rebellion. Sacred insurrection, sinful self-laceration is expressed through 
a traditional symbol, the Faustian pact with the devil. Contemptuous, aggres- 
sive isolation and, again, the pathos of this self-elected loneliness, set the mood 
in which a drama of abandonment to the heights and depths of the cursed and 
holy disease is enacted. The fantasy of being destroyed by the female (cf. Hesse’s 
Ur-mutter) appears here in the basic motif of syphilitic infection. The ‘search,’ 
as everywhere in Mann, emerges predominantly on the sublimated level of 
creative effort. However, the restlessness of Adrian betrays the affinity to the 
less sublimated forms of the quest. The yearning to go back to the mother is 
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joined to the yearning and compulsion for a return to the passivity of childhood 
and to the desire to seek out the abyss of insanity, to taste the supreme bitter- 
ness of self-condemnation and self-destruction. Adrian, rigorously active in his 
creative work—a disciplined, unsentimental master of the craft—is yet the vic- 
tim of demonic inspiration. While the interchange of male and female roles is 
indicated again by the motif of homosexuality, a destructive and potent pas- 
sivity characterizes all of Adrian’s private relationships. Subtly and noncom- 
mittally the author suggests that his hero—who is not even ‘active’ enough to 
propose to his fiancee—causes the death of his friend Schwerdtfeger almost 
without uttering a word. The fantasy of ‘passive,’ devilish-divine omnipotence is 
further elaborated in Adrian’s delusions. It is the devil allied with Adrian—the 
devil in Adrian—who kills an angelic child with a sudden, violent disease. 
Doomed to be cruel, masochistically suffering because he cannot and must not 
be kind, the guilty, saintly, and sinful hero is an eminent representative of those 
who must destroy whatever they cherish and who are destined to become great 
by their fall. 

In Toller’s plays and comments—in spite of their political orientation—the 
external conformance to the specifically romantic forms of rebellion is, on the 
whole, more pronounced than in the works of Mann. His ideal type is a tragic, 
revolutionary rebel who is driven onward by his search for a noble and innocent 
utopia. Yet this search entails the poignant—promiscuous and melancholy— 
instability of personal relationships. The search causes the fighter to be mis- 
understood and mocked. Ultimately he is driven to death by those whom he 
wished to save. Characteristically, the idealistic protagonist of Masse Mensch— 
the author’s own mask—was a woman. She was delivered into the hands of her 
executioners by the very masses whom she sought to redeem. In another play 
the horror and fascination of the masochistic fantasy is clearly indicated in the 
symbol of castration, in the identification with the emasculated Hinkemann. 

Toller’s protagonists seek their own doom and with a heavy fear they yearn 
for death as the “womb of the world.” Longing for lyrical passivity, they are 
forced to fight. In their desire to do deeds of kindness, they too must become 
cruel. As political men they know that in this age violence is inevitable and 
necessary; yet as individuals, as men of absolute ethical standards, they are 
weighed down by the guilt of violence. Toller’s chief conflict, the conflict con- 
cerning political aggression, serves well to dramatize the tension between active 
(aggressive) and passive (masochistic) tendencies. Again, the author enjoys 
masochistically his tragic fantasy. Toller the pacifist feels that he is forced to 
serve as general in the Bavarian revolution. Later, as a rebellious prisoner he 
suffers by his own free will—though, to be sure, for ethical reasons—the hard- 
ships and the inactivity of a prolonged stay in prison. A belligerent anti- 
fascist, he finally ends his life by suicide. In Toller’s case, the elements so 
frequently found in the imagination of authors seem to encroach upon the ter- 
ritory of external life. With him, the tendency to enact a masochistic rebellion 
expresses itself not only in fantasies but also on the plane of reality. 

In the early Jiinger, the orgy of destruction seems to predominate over the 
orgy of self-annihilation. And yet the two can hardly be separated. Essentially, 
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the furiously aggressive, furiously aimless Landsknecht—a favorite type of 
Jiinger’s earliest works—transposes the configuration of the dissolute and mur- 
derous Baal to the battle-field. Promiscuity, the ‘‘eros of the fleeting encounter,” 
takes second place. Yet the meeting with the enemy becomes an embrace. The 
victor and the vanquished become one. The wound inflicted and the wound 
received symbolize the two aspects of pain in pleasure and pleasure in pain. 
Jiinger extols the tragic and chosen gamblers, ‘‘die Vabanque-Spieler der Zeit.” 
Heroic nihilism with its pride in the very lack of optimism, with its full con- 
sciousness of the uncertainty in the outcome of the all-out battle, provides a 
fitting mold for the sado-masochistic rage whose sublimation and transforma- 
tion may take place in the creative process.® 

The claim to the solid and sturdy virtues of German Alt-Buergertum did not 
prevent Hans Grimm from giving artistic form to fantasies which are compa- 
rable to those discussed above. In his accounts of the creative process he describes 
the characteristic combination between inspiration and work in quasi-theological 
(Protestant) terms. Inspiration is a “grace” freely given from above, but the 
writer as a “man of God’’—though all his good works (or efforts) cannot force 
the hand of the deity—must struggle (strive, search) incessantly for the blessing. 
Like Jacob he must wrestle with the angel of God. Similarly, Friebott, the hero 
of Grimm’s novel Volk ohne Raum is ever in search of something he can hardly 
define. Restless, set apart from other men, erratic though not promiscuous in 
private relationships which are scanty in his lonely life, he is true to the general 
tradition of the wanderer and the rebel. Finally, he finds his mission. He sets out 


to save his misled fatherland. Yet he must play the role of the tragically aggres- 
sive crusader and suffer the destiny of a Teutonic Christ. He is mocked and 
stoned to death by his fellow Germans who are blind in their hatred. He is killed 
by the men whom he loved and desired to save. 


III 


The masochistic or self-destructive rebel seems a favorite of German litera- 
ture. Werther, who represents the lyrical and sentimental aspects of Storm and 
Stress, is a perfect example. However, the same applies to Karl Moor, the hero 
of Schiller’s The Robbers, who is the most popular exponent of the titanic ‘vital- 


5 I do not recall any explicit account of the creative process in Jiinger’s earliest works 
(on the First World War). The writings of his Fascist stage—similar in this respect to the 
works of Brecht’s second phase of orthodox Stalinism—do not reveal all aspects for which 
a correlation was claimed above. The distinction between active (conscious, frequently 
aggressive) and passive (inspirational) phases emerges with great clarity. However, there 
are no statements concerning the intermingling of pleasure and pain, or of masochistic 
and sadistic fantasies. The latter (connected with the active phase) appear as pure pleas- 
ure. The account of inspiration referred to above shows no acknowledgment of pain. Seren- 
ity or blissful intoxication implies neither ‘straight’ nor masochistically enjoyable 
suffering. It is as if the militant doomsday ideology had absorbed all masochistic elements. 
On the other hand, according to Jiinger, the ‘rank’ of every artist is commensurate to his 
connection with the ‘elemental,’ which is conceived of as a source of inspiration. And the 
participation in the ‘elemental’ is to be measured by the artist’s capacity for suffering. 
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ism’ within the same movement. Karl Moor too turns against—and seems to 
transcend—the established conventions and ethical standards. He passes through 
stages of restless, aimless search and, finally, after he has become a criminal, he 
consummates his individualistic rebellion by voluntary surrender to the author- 
ities who are after his head. Or, to consider the classical phase, Goethe’s Tasso 
repeats Werther’s masochistic rebellion on a different plane and Schiller’s Don 
Carlos or his Wallenstein show at least a strong affinity to the isolated victims 
of their somewhat obscure and uncertain mission, to the men who are consumed 
in the search for their doom. 

In German romanticism the configuration is everywhere. It is enacted in 
Hoelderlin’s works (‘‘“Empedocles,” ““Hyperion,”’) as well as in his restless life— 
his defiance of the contemporary world, his loneliness, his vagrancy in Southern 
France, and finally his protracted insanity. It is a recognizable factor in the 
works and biographies of Brentano, Lenau, Schumann and in the life and work 
of Platen. It is elaborated in the works of E. T. A. Hoffmann which culminate 
in the fictitious biography of the ‘mad’ musician Kreisler, the sublime and 
doomed antagonist of the Philistines. Heine’s life is executed in a style strictly 
in keeping with the tragic requirements of the pattern and in the later part of 
the century—within a different framework and in a different spirit—Nietzsche 
too lives according to the myth of the masochistic rebel. Set apart, a wrecker 
of traditions, the foe of the self-satisfied bourgeois, an aimless wanderer, yet 
furiously driven towards an unknown goal, he ends the experimentum crucis as 
a victim in the abyss of mental and physical disintegration. 

It will not do to answer that Heine and Nietzsche were victims merely of 
syphilis and that Hoelderlin’s affliction is a case for the psychiatrist rather than 
for the literary historian. For these figures and their lives became eminently 
representative of the German literary world. They were selected and celebrated 
as mythical models. 

Nor is it necessary to find supporting evidence in the less known works say of 
Buechner and Grabbe or to turn to the less apparent variants of self-destructive 
rebellion in the ‘harmless’ works of poetic realists, such as C. F. Meyer. For the 
official symbol of spiritual Germany, the figure of Faust, is in its tragic aspects 
clearly a protagonist of destructive and self-destructive, individualistic rebellion. 
The heroic Faust of the modern tradition is, again, a shiftless wanderer, a proud 
and superior individual, set apart from the communities of men by his pact with 
demonic forces, devoured by his thirst for knowledge, experience, power, and 
ultimately condemned to suffer the consciously chosen, the self-willed, and hence 
the self-inflicted torture of eternal damnation. 

To turn to other literatures: Faust is no unique possession of the Germans. 
His brother under the skin, the tragic hero Don Juan, is a Latin type. The 
concern with self-destructive rebellion is no prerogative of barbaric Teutons. 
Proust and Gide, Rimbaud and Baudelaire do not stand aloof from the French 
tradition. One of the finest instances of the proud and abject mission, of aimless 
yet strangely sublime and criminally masochistic rebellion is afforded by that 
most Russian youth, Raskolnikov. The masochistic rebellion is dramatized in 
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the life and works of Lord Byron, who utilized and merged the traditions of 
Don Juan and Faust, and who influenced the Germans as much or more than 
he was influenced by them. 

Byron, in turn, does not stand outside the world of the English romantics. 
Shelley and Keats were not unaffected by the pattern under discussion. Surely 
there is an English tradition which leads back to the magnificent heroic villains 
and semi-villains of the Elizabethans, back perhaps to the murderous passions 
of Webster’s heroes whose strenuous fury and unquenchable thirst are satisfied 
only in the calm of death, and further back, certainly, to the heroes of Marlowe. 
The affinity of the destructive and self-destructive rebel to, say, Richard III 
does not exclude an affinity to Hamlet, who may be claimed at least among the 
closer relatives. 

Random remarks of this sort can do no more than suggest the ubiquity of 
the configuration. The history of the motif of aggressive and masochistic (or 
destructive and self-destructive) rebellion must still be written. Perhaps the con- 
figuration will appear as characteristic of modern literature as distinguished 
from medieval or classical literature. A modern individualism, self-consciousness, 
and introspection seem to be among its prerequisites. Yet this may touch only 
the surface and it could be that the history of this particular hero will have to 
be traced back as far as the myths of Prometheus and Orpheus. Once variants 
and gradations have been established, it may be possible to investigate the psy- 
chological and sociological conditions under which the dramatization of this 
rebellion in literature and in life is likely to gain prominence. 

Yet, to return to the German tradition, Goethe’s Faust suggests at least one 
answer. (For it is likely that there are more than one.) Throughout the first 
part and throughout much of the second part, Goethe’s Faust is forced to pursue 
the road of destruction and self-destruction. However, in the end he is saved. 

Why is he saved? The answer required in all German high schools is that he 
strives, he never ceases to strive, he never stops in the effort of striving; hence 
he can be redeemed. What does this striving mean? If it is only an expression 
of Faust’s dissatisfaction and restlessness, of his unquenchable thirst for more 
and more, how can it save him? This very trait caused Faust to conclude a pact 
with the devil. In answer to this objection, it might be pointed out that ‘““Streben”’ 
does not refer to Faust’s negative dynamism but to the fact that he succeeds 
(increasingly or finally) in directing his striving to the ‘higher’ things. So it is 
the use to which he finally puts his restless energy rather than this energy per 
se which must justify his redemption. He finally succeeds in diverting, in sub- 
limating the energy which hitherto had driven him towards destructive and self- 
destructive rebellion. According to the moral of the last incident in Faust’s life 
on earth, he succeeds in turning this energy into something which is neither 
destructive nor self-destructive, namely, into socially useful, ‘creative’ work. The 
moral is unambiguous though it is symbolized in the play by a tragic and ironical 
situation: Faust, a blind old man, surrounded by inferior spirits who are digging 
his grave, believes that he is directing the building of the dykes which will hold 
off the sea and thus create a living space for a free community of men. 

What is to happen if the energies which provide the motor-force for at least 
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one type of potential creator are not concentrated on a socially useful task? 
Perhaps they might force the individual in question into a ‘masochistic rebellion.’ 
Under what conditions is it likely that the incapacity to sublimate energies into 
useful creative work will appear as characteristic not only of a few outsiders, but 
will attain the dignity of a representative pattern? Perhaps in periods of transi- 
tion or rebirth, of transformation or disintegration when it is no longer certain 
what the ‘socially useful’ is, or what the higher things or the eternal values are; 
perhaps in periods when those strata which hitherto had a definitely cultural 
role assigned to them are no longer certain of their role; when members of these 
strata who are still intent on cultural and creative sublimation (still intent on a 
‘mission’) find it increasingly difficult to achieve their aim. 

To reformulate both the question and the answer: Under what conditions 
could the masochistic rebellion assume special ‘symbolic’ significance either as 
threat or as attraction? Perhaps in periods when those groups who in a major 
or minor role had been active, conscious, and vocal carriers of a civilization are 
subjected to a considerably accelerated rate of social (material and spiritual) 
change, which creates a lasting or a transitory, a productive or a catastrophic 
sense of instability and confusion in the economic and public institutions as 
well as in the institutions of family life, in official beliefs as well as in private 
values. 

Masochistic rebellion would attract only those who are still committed to the 
institutions and values which have become dubious. For those who never de- 
veloped an active conscience with regard to those still dominant though crum- 
bling values and institutions, i.e., those who never ‘internalized’ them, who 
never expected with positive hope or with reluctance to become, in a major or 
minor role, the active carriers of the civilization, might seize upon the confusion 
to become criminals, but they would have little inducement to masochistic trans- 
gression. Nor would there be such inducement for those who could wholeheartedly 
adopt a new set of (valid or illusory) standards and create new institutions. 

It is not suggested thata type such as the tragic Don Juan is restricted to periods 
of imminent revolution or to an age ‘out of joint.’ This anti-moral type—for he 
is not amoral or a pure animal; he blasphemes, he invites and he expects punish- 
ment—seems timeless since his particular regression and his fixation to the in- 
cestuous is possible in the individual case even when the communal values, the 
public institutions, and above all the family are as stable as they have ever been 
known to be in the course of history. Probably no period and no cultural stratum 
—and surely no productive society—have known stability of such an absolute, 
pervasive, rigid, and unearthly sort that individual masochistic rebellion should 
have been impossible as a phenomenon in life or inconceivable as a fantasy to 
the minds of adolescents or grown men. Yet it does seem likely that the model 
of destructive and self-destructive rebellion can become a representative literary 
pattern only when a cultural group is faced with a basic change, a break, a posi- 
tive or negative crisis in the role and function it had hitherto accepted. 

The psychoanalysts claim that energies utilized in culturally creative work 
have a history. They have been sublimated—transformed and directed—towards 
goals different from those towards which they were first directed. It is mislead- 
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ing to attribute characteristic perversions to developmental stages in infancy 
and childhood, but adults who do not sufficiently modify some of the goals 
characteristic of infantile stages could be called perverted or abnormal. The 
curiosity of the scientist is not a case of voyeurism. The fine deportment in the 
limelight or the relish for representative functions or similar virtues of the suc- 
cessful political leader should not be called instances of exhibitionism. The 
aggressive energy of the man who gets things done is not to be labelled sadistic. 
The selfless devotion to a cause is not per se an act of masochism. 

The vagueness of the term sublimation is a source of continual contradictions. 
What is needed is not one term which signifies the transformation of the original 
impulse and its redirection, but a series of terms which allow for gradations and 
indicate the relative distance of the transformed impulse from its original form. 
As yet such gradations in terminology do not seem to be available. 

Some crude distinctions can be made without such finer tools. An artist or 
thinker may have successfully sublimated some voyeuristic and sadistic impulses 
in the task of precise observation, in the hitting of the ‘target’ or ‘victim’ of 
perception, or in the dissection of nature. Yet neither consciously nor uncon- 
sciously does he attribute any voyeuristic or sadistic significance to his activities. 
Other artists or thinkers may—continually or in some moments—develop fan- 
tasies which accompany their activities and interpret them in a manner which 
shows less distance from the original impulses. They may feel that the activity 
of precise observation is pleasurably or painfully cruel or they may feel that 
they are doing something forbidden comparable to what a peeping Tom does. 

It seems likely that in the cases where sublimation of a given impulse achieves 
its optimum, the accompanying conscious or unconscious fantasies® or activities 
which point to sadism, masochism, exhibitionism, etc., will be at a minimum.’ 
Conversely, the prominence of accompanying fantasies which point to the origi- 
nal impulse indicates incompleteness of sublimation. 

A liquid goes up in flames when exposed to temperature A, but does not do 
so when kept at temperature B. This substance is pumped into a container 
which has the temperature B, but some of it spills over—the pipes leak or the 
vessel is not quite tight—and so it is exposed to temperature A which is the 
normal temperature of the room in which the experiment is conducted. The 
experiment is more impressive now to the layman. It is more dramatic, because 
he can see the little flames on the edges of the vessel and, indeed, if the man who 
conducts the experiment is a bit of a charlatan he too will feel proud of the 
dramatic little flames. However, the experiment would have been more com- 
pletely successful without them. 

The experiment referred to is the experiment of sublimation. In the accounts 

6 Again it is regrettable that there seems nothing less contradictory available than these 
‘unconscious’ fantasies. 

7 This is not to say that the optimal degree in the comprehensiveness (completeness) 
of sublimation will make for optimal quality in works of art. In the present essay the as- 
sumption is that artistic creation is impossible without a minimum of sublimation. How- 


ever, there is no apparent connection between the degree of ‘perfection’ of the sublimation 
and the degree of perfection in the artistic product. 
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which the six German authors gave of their creative effort, the substance that 
spills, the little flames, are represented by the sado-masochistic fantasies which 
accompany their creative effort. Processes of sublimation in which inflammable 
stuff is spilled can also appear as content of a piece of literature, say in a highly 
dramatized version of artistic creation, or, on a different plane, in a presentation 
of ‘masochistic rebellion.’ 

Since the members of the audience have to conduct experiments analogous to 
the experiment of the artist, they too know how good and how bad, how miser- 
able and how exciting it is to have some (a little or a great deal) of the inflam- 
mable stuff spill over the edges. Hence they recognize in the literary treatment 
a symbol of their own experience. Artists as well as public might feel that the 
objectivation of a case of ‘spilling over’ in the form of a work of art enables 
them to achieve mastery over their partial failure in sublimation. Or, to con- 
sider another possibility, artists as well as public might feel that the artistic 
beatification of a case of spilling over justifies it either as inevitable failure or 
as something great and valuable, or as both.*® 

In the accounts of the six authors examined in the first part of this essay, 
fantasies pointing to perversions appeared in a relatively manifest and pro- 
nounced form. If sado-masochistic fantasies as accompaniment to the creative 
process indicate incompleteness of sublimation, it is not surprising that the six 
authors who revealed such fantasies developed, in turn, an affinity to the literary 
treatment of masochistic rebellion which again dramatizes incompleteness of 
sublimation and the emergence of sadistic and masochistic elements in a rela- 
tively manifest form. 

To put this differently: The sado-masochistic accompaniments to the creative 
process are due to incompleteness of sublimation. An analogous incompleteness 
of sublimation is symbolized in the figure of the self-destructive, sado-maso- 
chistic rebel. Since everything hinges on the factor of sublimation, the connec- 
tion between psychological and social aspects is evident. Generally speaking, the 
cultural group which selects the masochistic rebel as a representative figure and 
the authors who produce this symbol are subject to essentially the same condi- 
tions of pervasive instability which make full sublimation increasingly difficult. 

Under conditions which make full sublimation difficult, many writers will 
experience a strong accompaniment of sado-masochistic fantasies in their creative 
effort. These fantasies, in turn, will predispose them towards an affinity to the 
image of the masochistic rebel. In other words, it is likely that the symbol of 
masochistic rebellion occurs frequently together with both mingled creative ex- 
perience and communal instability. 


8 There are of course many more other possibilities. 





WALTER PATER AND THE FLUX 
MILTON MILLHAUSER 


The problem of Pater has never quite been solved. His formula escapes us. 
Criticism, fixing upon certain oddities of behavior and a few bravura passages, 
regards him primarily as a sad, ascetic hedonist: a tender spirit who preached a 
rather languid aestheticism, discriminating rather than intense, as the only 
attitude appropriate to the world of shifting patterns and illusory ideals that 
nineteenth century science has described for us. Now, this is certainly the truth 
about Pater, but it is certainly not the whole truth. It leaves some elements out 
of the account; it fails to answer some of the questions. Thus, it recognizes only 
subordinately what seems to me one of his primary motives, an almost obsessive 
consciousness of death; it reduces his life-long scholarship to little more than an 
incident in a hedonistic career. Nor does it account at all for the paradox of his 
fiction: that so withdrawn, so essentially studious and critical a mind should have 
labored to create objective character; that so entirely static and pictorial an 
imagination should actually have achieved a sort of bloodless triumph in the 
novel. Again, it slurs over his interest in systems of philosophy and forms of civili- 
zation—hardly appropriate, one would imagine, to the pursuit of exquisite 
“moments” as they fleetingly occur. Evidently there are further facets of Pater’s 
temperament, or foci of his thought, that must be considered along with his 
aesthetic doctrine before we have a really adequate notion of the sources and 
intentions of his art.’ It is my hope in this paper to call attention to certain of 
these secondary but still significant aspects of his literary personality—to help 
us distinguish Walter Pater from Mr. Rose; and such peculiarities of emphasis 
as may result must be excused by their purpose, which is not to deny but to com- 
plete the currently accepted picture. 


I 


Much in Pater is, transparently, idealized autobiography; much more would 
seem to be an attempt te work out his own spiritual problems by transferring 
them to imagined figures more or less unlike himself, whose characters and des- 
tinies he could then scrutinize minutely. (It is amusing, by the way, to see in a 
writer as rarefied as Pater anything so closely approximating the ‘‘experimental”’ 
method of Zola; yet what else is Sebastian van Storck, not to mention the too 
obvious instance of Marius—or, working by opposites, Emerald Uthwart?) On 
this part of his work, at any rate, the author’s experience should cast an immedi- 
ate light; particular moments in his life, already sufficiently familiar, may be 
recalled here for convenience’ sake, to fix our attention on the nature and origin 
of the temperamental dispositions which have shaped his art. 


1 Among the contributions of recent critics, Mr. Graham Hough’s essay in The Last 
Romantics has taken us a great way toward this goal. His observations, however, were made 
in relation to the central thesis of his book, and so do not take all phases of Pater’s work 
equally into account. 
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Certain large issues, indeed, were settled from the beginning by the strange 
natural endowment which all experience came merely to modify or confirm. The 
ill-framed body, the almost epicene delicacy of temperament, the shy, tender, 
impressionable cast of mind :—these things, in our problem, must count as “given”; 
they mark the limits of plasticity of the material on which the blows of life would 
fall. The great gift of this nature was its remarkable capacity for response to sen- 
sual beauty—response by way of sympathy as well as delight; its corresponding 
burden, which I think has not been sufficiently regarded, was an equally remark- 
able capacity for imaginative distress and outright physical pain. This last qual- 
ity—fortified, as it turned out, by almost every circumstance of Pater’s youth— 
led to that shrinking from life and its conflicts which colors with aloofness and 
melancholy even his notion of the joys of the senses; a shrinking which denied 
him any intuitive sympathy with any human type except the artist and the 
scholar, however he might have tried to dream his way, with Emerald Uthwart, 
from cloistered Oxford into a soldier’s career. 

To such a youth, in his most receptive years, a succession of household deaths 
affirmed the flux, the instability of all things, in its most arbitrary and unargu- 
able form. The shock, not only of loss but of the abstract fact itself, might have 
marked permanently a grosser nature; we have here an almost congenital sensi- 
tivity and openness to suffering, hardly fortified by an upbringing primarily at 
women’s hands, and only rendered deeper and more brooding by the singularly 
inappropriate discipline of the routine British school. The lesson was well learned; 
“the fear of death,’’ Wright tells us, “came upon him early,” and in every form 
from a graveyard dread of ghosts to religious musings and an intense awareness of 
human suffering and grief. Here, surely, there is suggested an agent of great force 
in shaping Pater’s unconscious life: a source outside of direct instruction for the 
precocious religiosity of his youth, a powerful incentive toward his bookishness, 
his love of ritual and color and all that stands consolingly between us and the 
sharp contact of the outer world. What wonder, then, if the deaths of loved ones 
figure prominently, and as subtle influences on character, in the two most reveal- 
ing of his fictions, Marius and The Child in the House? Death closes, unreasonably 
and almost casually, the career of every subject of the Jmaginary Portraits— 
usually in such a fashion as to leave the real question, the success or failure of the 
individual life, finally unanswerable. It is the one chance, he realized acutely, 
with which every life, however comely or secure or rational, must deal. The sheer 
fact of death—death the intruder, death the breaker of patterns—was, I think, 
one of the great shaping ideas in the depths of Pater’s mind; it underlay his he- 
donism like the related fact of change, rendering it at once urgent and grave, and 
the memory of it lay like a somber light across the whole output of his creative 
imagination. 

But there is another recurrent theme, already adverted to, in Pater’s early 
history: religion. Or, rather, the need, and finally the failure, of religion; the in- 
clination frustrated by circumstance; the ideal longing which the real world, the 
world of Darwin and Colenso, could not satisfy. 

Perhaps the seed was not planted early enough to strike firm root. Pater’s 
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father was a religious independent or sceptic, and the earliest years of the son’s 
life seem to have gone by with little doctrinal instruction of any sort. And yet the 
breath of it was in the air. Soon, under the influence of aunt and mother, he was 
drawn by the beauty of ritual to dream of ordination in the Established Church: 
actually playing at it as other children play at soldiers, and encouraged, presently, 
by all sorts of chance influences—by premature solitude and premature sorrow, by 
the personality of Keble and the atmosphere of Oxford. When philosophy divorced 
him from his earlier convictions, he still looked for a while toward the Unitarian 
ministry; many years later, tempted by the beauty of a life he had put aside, he 
hovered on the fringes of a High Anglican brotherhood. To my mind there is a 
deep pathos in the spectacle of this refined and subtle spirit, turning again and 
again toward the solemnities of faith, longing evidently for the significance and 
dignity it might lend his days as they passed, yet held alien from it by the nega- 
tions of his critical mind. 

This loss of faith was unquestionably the decisive event of Pater’s formative 
years. He lost it, it would appear, to his philosophical studies; but these too were 
a seeking after final certainties, and it cannot have been pleasant for him to watch 
the two avenues toward truth diverge. It is repeatedly alleged that he saw only 
the externals of religion, but this, I feel, isa gratuitous generalization from a few 
childhood anecdotes; for his mature judgment, the ceremonial beauty by which 
he was attracted would be sheer mummery without the informing and sustaining 
faith. And is it not, this mingling of the inner and the outer compulsion, of the 
spiritual hunger and the admiration for a way of life, the history of Marius as he 
approached Christianity; is it not the history foretold for the sensitive and im- 
pressionable Florian Deleal? But perhaps, in the nineteenth century, for a mind 
attuned to beauty and to doubt, the externals were all that remained; they 
pointed toward an unattainable peace. Much, again, is made of the curious 
Oxford episode in which Pater sought ordination despite confessed unbelief; 
but certainly it is possible to see in this a transient youthful cynicism engen- 
dered by the loss of faith, rather than a lifelong habit of mocking insincerity. 
(The easiest insincerity, after all, would have been to quell his doubts and keep 
his friends.) It is not wise to read too much into an undergraduate attitude, in 
which pose and a twisted latitudinarian earnestness may have played equal 
if inconsistent parts. Against it we must put, as evidence of a persistent seek- 
ing, the Walworth episode, the whole tenor of his dealings with students, and 
the abiding religious interest of his last days. 

The simplest interpretation of these facts seems to me the best: that Pater, 
despite intellectual scruples and occasional flippancy, felt a real need for the con- 
solation and the stateliness of religion, and that this need went, throughout his 
whole creative maturity, unfulfilled. He entered Oxford less than a year before 
The Origin of Species, already the prey of adolescent doubt; philosophy exposed 
to him the uncertainty of dogma and the relativism of belief; science confirmed 
the darkness and the flux. All about him was an atmosphere of questioning, a 
gloomy materialism that had been preparing for a generation, and that Darwin 
seemed to justify incontrovertibly. Against such forces, the domestic piety of his 
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youth could not stand; we find him, after brief qualms, becoming a sceptic, to 
whom all forms and systems are but transitory episodes within the ever-develop- 
ing history that is the world. All things flow! only one may still wish for perma- 
nence, for certainty, behind the dance of shadows amid which we move; for, at the 
very least, an ordered and reasonable manner of life, related somehow both to the 
soul’s needs and to the truth. Thus the relativism underlies the hedonism— 
overtly, in the famed “Conclusion” to The Renaissance; change and growth, in 
despair of anything more final, govern the spiritual history of Marius, as they 
might, had the tale ever been completed, have governed that of Gaston de Latour. 

Such considerations, I think, afford us a fuller understanding of the spirit 
underlying Pater’s “‘aestheticism.” Essentially, of course, this was the expression 
of an inner tendency, the one way in which inevitably his spirit faced the world. 
But as he actually confessed and formulated it, it was a philosophy faute de 
mieux—not what he demanded of life, but what he had been reduced to by it. 
Mutability and evanescence, scepticism and the knowledge of death:—these 
things had cut away his foundations; he counseled us to taste the pleasures of the 
moment because in this world nothing stays. This spirit explains, or at least 
renders plausible, a certain grey restraint about Pater’s actual indulgences, such 
as did not characterize, say, those of Oscar Wilde. It cannot be too often empha- 
sized that if for Pater hedonism was all, it was still not enough. He could invest 
it with order, seemliness, an almost conventual austerity; but it left him without 
conviction of meaning within his life and direction behind it that only religion 
could supply. 


II 


If we can conceive of Pater’s mind as seriously occupied with the search for a 
faith, or as shadowed by its frustration, we are in a position to approach another 
of the questions his work has left us with. It is a question posed, in the first in- 
stance, by that work’s variety, so marked for one whose output was so slight: 
critical studies in art, philosophy, and literature; an almost plotless novel and the 
fragment of another; periodical reviews, strange evocations of old myths, and a 
half-dozen sketches of dedicated or fantastic lives. His fastidious talent is poised, 
as it were, between the fine arts and philosophy, between scholarship and fiction. 
What unity is expressed in this diversity; of what central impulse can these be 
the manifestations? The problem is restated in another form by the peculiar 
character of the more imaginative writings: the substanceless yet exquisite 
analyses of the Imaginary Portraits; or Marius, masterpiece and indisputable 
classic, yet, as compared with the hearty solidities of Dickens, hardly a novel in 
the conventional sense at all.2 How remote, how purely contemplative, the story 
seems, as though it cost the author an effort to imagine it; yet how it holds us! 
It is strange enough that the Pater of Appreciations and The Renaissance should 
have attempted fiction; it is still stranger that he should have triumphed in it. 

Again it seems clear that the need of religion furnishes the key. Uneasy in his 
scepticism, Pater looked anxiously about him for a substitute for his lost faith: 


2 Chapters of Gaston were actually first conceived as essays. 
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for a stable and convincing system of values, a framework within which he could 
compose his life, a discipline that might dignify and deepen it as had the ritual 
and vestments he loved in his youth. Hedonism, as has been suggested earlier, 
was a not quite satisfactory second best; reliable enough, in terms of the post- 
Darwinian verities, but without depth or warmth. In a world whose distinguish- 
ing feature was unceasing change, it offered occupation but neither reassurance 
nor support. It was natural, then, that he should cast about him for alternatives, 
trying, without much conviction, the claims of various philosophies and ways of 
life. To this end scholarship, with its concern for actual periods and systems, 
afforded an admirable and convenient means; so did the philosophic studies to 
which Oxford had committed him. But the limits of these instruments were soon 
reached. They could not fix the secret individual experience; they could not im- 
pose experimental conditions, follow the working of a single doctrine or enthusi- 
asm on a narrowly discriminated human type. To these purposes the imaginary 
biography, drawing at need on scholarship and even the records of actual lives, 
seemed exactly suited. At least it could perform certain functions impossible to 
any other instrument at his command. It could both assay the evidence and 
justify the conclusion before the world; controlled by careful study and a real 
scrupulosity of purpose, it might be trusted to lead one—for one’s own purposes 
—somewhere near the truth. 

We have no way, of course, of knowing what conscious motives actually led 
Pater to attempt fiction. They may have included anything from literary ambi- 
tion to sheer moral curiosity: granted such a man and such a milieu, what will be 
the result? We need hardly think of him as deliberately “‘testing”’ his ideas. And 
yet his choice of themes for the Imaginary Portraits is curious; in each of them 
(even the deliberate fantasies of “gods in hiding’’) a person of marked singleness 
of character or purpose moves through a world to which he is more or less a spirit- 
ual alien, succeeding in life as he keeps that world at a distance, and coming to 
grief through its intrusion. The parallel with Pater’s own situation is obvious: 
it is as though he had split himself into fragments—the sensuous, the aesthetic, 
the philosophic—and set each to living in a probable but uncongenial environ- 
ment. As for Marius, there has never, I think, been any question that his search 
for a personal faith, his hesitancy between the noblest pagan philosophies and 
Christianity, are simply Pater’s hesitancy and Pater’s search, removed for per- 
spective’s sake to a transparent parable. (The form of the book, we may note in 
passing, is merely that of an Imaginary Portrait more elaborately developed.) 
Gaston too—what little we see of him—seems destined for a career of gradual 
self-realization, of selection between training and experience, the world’s values 
and the awakening claims of his own potentialities. It is a personal kind of fiction, 
developed largely out of introspection, its rhythms and structure following the 
pattern of the author’s unique experience of life. This quality need not have been 
deliberate, although of an artist as perceptive and self-conscious as Pater it is 
difficult to believe that it escaped his notice; at all events its presence, the stamp 
left on his imagination by his moral questioning, is beyond dispute. 

Certain characteristics of Pater’s narratives become more intelligible in the 
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light of this suggestion. The most obvious of these is their inconclusiveness. 
Marius dies not quite a Christian, Sebastian accidentally, irrelevantly to his 
philosophy ; Duke Carl disappears into the storm of war. Even Emerald Uthwart, 
whose end has some relation to his profession and ideals, meets it belatedly, when 
all chance of tragic meaning has gone by. In part, I think, this may reflect Pater’s 
conscious want of dramatic force (though the death of Denys is well enough told); 
in part, and more certainly, his conviction that life does actually follow just such 
capricious and unmeaningful paths. But it may also point toward a final uncer- 
tainty: as though the experiments could not be so decisive after all. He will not 
unreservedly recommend his own way of life, and he has no great faith in any 
other. Our one best wisdom is suspended judgment and loyalty to ourselves. Any 
course is good insofar as it is a true realization of character, and armors one 
against the world; but none is better than the rest. Fitly, the stories end with no 
contrived success or failure; only darkness, after the tranquil passage of the years. 

Closely related to this indecision in the remoteness of these stories: a kind of 
clinical objectivity with which events and characters are held off at arm’s length, 
the subjects of consideration rather than experience. Everything about them, the 
whole manner of their telling, is quiet, cool, detached, The devices, the repeated 
interruptions and oblique approaches, promote reflection at the expense of inti- 
macy ; even the style, with its melodious involutions, is at the opposite pole from 
narrative directness and energy. There is no lack of analysis or precise delineation, 
but somehow we never close with the story itself; it is as though we were supposed 
to know it already, and to be hearing it told now, with some particular emphasis, 
for the second or still later time. Now, all this comes to seem reasonable and 
appropriate when we conceive of Pater’s intention as not narrative at all (the 
sketches and Imaginary Portraits are hardly ever thought of, naively, as “‘stories’’) 
but as the statement, for philosophical purposes, of an experience clearly con- 
ceived but not intuitively grasped. Such a purpose would accord with the general 
attitude we have ascribed to him, a deliberate, cloistered curiosity regarding 
moral situations; it would also explain at once the fascination and the weakness 
of his imaginative work. Pater lacked signally the faculty of being his characters; 
except for his children, who are warm and tender, he constructs them like stages 
in a problem, and it is precisely when comprehension fails and only sympathy 
will serve that he falls short. 

How is it, then, that he succeeds, matters to us? The answer lies, I think, in the 
qualities of which we have already examined the defects: the combination in 
Pater of absolute moral earnestness with a disturbing moral originality. These 
are the happy product of a doubt which put acquiescence and indifference beyond 
his reach; he was forced back upon subjective judgments and instinctive attitudes 
toward life by the failure for him of any external and dogmatic standards. He 
seems to have written, in large part, in order to explore and possibly to justify the 
unusual system of values with which his temperament had provided him. Pater 
would have protested that he was trying to adjust that system to the real nature 
of the world; only where was he to learn of human needs and human satisfactions 
except—in an age void of authority—within himself? It is in this respect that he 
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comes closest to the modern temper, with its high regard for impulse and sub- 
conscious appetite, and its impatience with conventional morality. 

But the Pater we have been describing, if he was honest enough to accept 
this position, was Victorian enough to feel its insecurity. Like so many of his 
generation, he was searching for a lost religion—of which he now demanded, 
however, that it must meet his rational, aesthetic, and instinctive needs. This 
dictates a certain hesitancy and duality in his approach to his favorite themes, 
while at the same time it renders his treatment of them much more subtle, sensi- 
tive, and complex. His favorite problem is that of the superior, the gifted or 
dedicated nature, that can neither accept the common lot nor be measured by 
the common standards; Marius is merely the most transparent of a series of such 
studies in which we can see him interrogating life on his own terms, impelled by 
the need of something, some fixed philosophy or firm intuition, to fill the void of 
his agnosticism. But this effort involves only one side of his mind; with the other 
he is still the sceptic, the spectator curious as to the fruits of an experience in 
ordered sensation and tranquility or intensity of spirit. So he narrows and focusses 
his art, training it on those few states and passions that have some intimate 
significance for him: delineating these with studious delicacy and precision, but 
always as they are embodied in particular lives, of which he can try on his own 
palate the quality and savor. His values rise out of his nature; his desideratum 
is fulfilment: not simply variety or vehemence, but the harmony and heightening 
and true direction of one’s powers. The right conduct of life—that, ultimately, 
is his theme, the center where the two impulses fuse. Only, for him, it is a private 
problem beyond the copybook Dickensian morality: a problem in which nothing 
is certain but the glow and pathos of the individual soul, toiling toward self- 
realization against doubt and darkness and the pressures of an intrusive alien 
world. 


III 


In this part of Pater’s work, then, the influence of doubt, of relativism, is 
dominant; and behind that lies the vision of the flux. But it seems hardly fair to 
infer, with certain critics, that Pater “accepted” the flux; he acknowledged it, 
premised his judgments upon it, but spiritually he protested against it. The plain- 
est sign of this is his nostalgia for religion, but there are others, in the very texture 
of his work. He writes as though it were the highest function of civilization to 
establish some fixed points against the flow. Thus, his whole treatment of char- 
acter is static. His subjects, whether they shrink from circumstance or (rarely) 
master it, seem incapable of inner change; those whom, like Marius and Gaston, 
he depicts as moving at all, move only toward the completer realization of their 
natures. To such, as in the intellectual contacts of Gaston, life furnishes not 
influences so much as occasions for the predestined development from within. 
But the truly typical figure is not one of these, but some rapt and single-minded 
dweller in a stillness of his own contriving, such as Sebastian van Storck. The 
whole effort is toward fixity: the isolation and definition of that element in a 
particular soul that constitutes its essence. Indeed, whether by design or force of 
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sympathy, that is also the cherished hope of the characters themselves; the 
one quality they have in common is a jealous concern for the integrity of their 
own spirits. Brother Apollyon or Duke Carl, they move changeless through a 
changing world, that can destroy them but not touch them at the center. 

Somewhat analogous considerations appear to govern even Pater’s critical 
prose. Here, too, though his broad concept is of unending development in the 
forms of culture, the actual studies tend toward stasis rather than change; it is 
characteristic of him to identify minutely the quality of a single work, to treat 
the artist in terms of some determining impulse or idea. This, of course, is hardly 
remarkable in a critic dealing with Pater’s themes, but at least it is consistent 
with the general habit of his mind. It has been suggested that he tries to find his 
subject’s “formula”’; it is significant that he conceives of it as having one. 

In like manner, he is particularly sensitive to the central and unifying quality 
of a great culture, and it is remarkable how in his criticism he conveys the over- 
shadowing influence of an age while actually stressing, almost always, some more 
or less exceptional fact. His Leonardo is of the Renaissance, his Euripides a Peri- 
clean Greek, however much each is also a powerful individual talent. Two of his 
best volumes, Greek Studies and The Renaissance, are frankly concerned with the 
relation between the artist and a particular milieu; Appreciations is more scat- 
tered in its content, but many of the lesser papers dealing with the nineteenth 
century are informed with a sense of the intellectual instability and concomitant 
nervous intensity he took to be characteristic of his time. It will not do to force a 
theory; Pater’s approach to such matters is explicable on perfectly obvious 
grounds, and need not be traced back to some private attitude or predilection. 
He is, moreover, far too civilized a writer to thrust his method nakedly upon us. 
But at least—for what the fact may signify—his criticism displays a tendency 
which is consistent with the general structure of his thought. 

There are a few further points that may be made in this connection. It 
is presumably more than an accident that his critical interest centers on the two 
great secular cultures of the west: that his most nearly coherent volumes in this 
genre should be Plato and Platonism, Greek Studies, and The Renaissance. By 
comparison with these, even his own age—which had not yet achieved its syn- 
thesis—is treated casually. It is evident from occasional papers and a wealth of 
references that he is at home in the Middle Ages; yet he has never treated them in 
any detail, despite their romantic color and the prominence they were accorded 
by nineteenth century thought. The simplest explanation is that they did not 
interest him sufficiently. They represented the triumph of what he would have 
considered a narrow religious interest, by which broad areas of human enterprise 
were subordinated, denied, or cramped. He could be attracted, as an individual, 
to Anglo-Catholicism, and his life was one long search for a personal faith; but 
the cultures that attracted him were founded on scepticism, free inquiry, the 
emergence of new values, and great mobility of spiritual forms—cultures, save 
for their richer integration, essentially like his own. 

Nevertheless, in his overall treatment of the art-period, Pater displays a con- 
sciousness of flux as well as stasis, and is inclined to protest against a prevailing 
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rigidity of conception that cannot see the living content for the form. This he 
does—gently, as always—by his choice of topics, juxtaposing the accepted mas- 
terpiece and some naive early effort, or calling attention to romantic vagueness 
and intensity of theme. Classical Greece, in particular, had come to be thought 
of by the Victorians in terms of statuesque simplicity and immobility; Pater 
stresses primitive sources and grotesque beginnings, variety and passionate wild- 
ness and change; such studies as “‘The Bacchae of Euripides”? demonstrate the 
persistence, in the most mature art, of an anti-rational Dionysiac element. In the 
same way, although less drastically, “The Age of Athletic Prize Men” points 
toward a still developing, a largely unsophisticated, stage of Greek culture. This 
suggests the intention to exhibit the Greek spirit as the product of growth, em- 
bracing complex and even internally contradictory material, and as achieving a 
vital tension rather than a single noble pose. He has less of this sort of difficulty 
with the Renaissance, but even here we find a particular concern with origins 
—the earliest stirrings of the new spirit, its first achievement of some novel mood 
or vehicle—as well as with the diversity and subtlety of the interests which the 
final culture subsumes. La Gioconda is for him the epitome not of craftsmanship 
but of romantic experience. He is impressed not only by the achieved fact but by 
the process, the emergence and gradual extension, of the form; he presses us to 
acknowledge its mobility, its inclusiveness, and what we should now call the sub- 
conscious energies it taps. 

Here again it seems possible to relate his aesthetic emphasis to his personal 
situation. Living in a time that had signally failed to attain intellectual order and 
unity, Pater looked wistfully to those cultures which had included as much as 
possible of experience, and had reduced it to the most gracious and coherent 
forms. Such a culture, could one have been realized in his own day, might have 
performed for his unsettled spirit one at least of the functions of religion, relating 
its separate history to some serious and general ideal. He studies, as it were, a 
series of models for the synthesis his age could not achieve. This is why, although 
he approaches his subject as a scholar or a simple lover of beauty, he notes in it 
not merely excellence of form but also the warmth and color and variety of the 
life which it expresses. His romantic curiosity about experience (a rather dry, 
academic curiosity it turned out, after all) is not opposite but complementary to 
the defensive self-withdrawal of which his imaginative studies make so much. 
One is an ideal, the other an expedient; they work reciprocally to afford a life 
which is in the deepest sense fulfilled rather than agitated from without. 

We must not suppose, of course, that these considerations actually dictated the 
themes and management of Pater’s work. But if—as seems very likely—they 
were present in his mind and contributed to shape his view of life, then we are 
safe in saying that they were reflected in his writings to a marked degree. Inevi- 
tably they color his criticism, for they color the personality of which that criti- 
cism is a voice. An imaginative enough reader could find them abstractly paral- 
leled in the very shape and manner of his thought; even his style is governed by 
the wish to impose order on complexity. In the same way the weaknesses of his 
work can be related loosely to the weaknesses of his intellectual position: in which, 
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since a personal culture lacks the external sanctions of a religion, some softness 
and self-indulgence are implicit. Pater practiced his own asceticism, but he would 
have been the better for a discipline that did not refer ultimately to good taste. 

Yet this is precisely the point of his contact with the modern sensibility. His 
doubt, his intellectual scrupulosity, above all his responsibility to the deepest 
levels of his own nature, suggest something of our own attitude toward ideas and 
experience; he too was driven from convention and platitude to the evidence 
within him and the values he himself could frame. He too was lost and clinging 
to the tangible immediacies in a world whose ideal systems had been wrecked by 
the impact of a new fact. Grant this, and even his limitations—his rather donnish 
range of interests, the late-Victorian decorum of his manner—have for us, as we 
rediscover him, the advantage of their novelty; he sets the familiar problem in a 
new perspective. It can be a refreshing experience for our generation to regard 
the world through Pater’s fastidious and sceptical and lonely eyes; to be animated 
by his quiet ardor, so much more Greek than English, not to judge, not even to 
act, but to comprehend. 





PSYCHOLOGIC AND ONTOLOGIC IDEAS IN 
AUGUSTINE’S DE MUSICA 


KATHI MEYER-BAER 


Saint Augustine is one of the important transmitters and transformers of 
ancient thoughts into modern and Christian thinking. In his writings and occa- 
sional remarks on music this change becomes clear in an outstanding manner. 
The reason is that here Augustine tries to describe and explain the new musical 
form of the Christian hymn. It was this new form which made the great decisive 
musical impression on Augustine. He has devoted to its explanation his work 
De musica libri sex and numerous occasional references, the important ones in 
the 10th and 11th books of his Confessions. From these sentences we can learn 
the approach to art and music in Augustine’s period. What makes these sentences 
worth while as a topic in this Journal is the fact that they contain the first known 
attempt at a psychological and even an ontological approach to music. 

In his De musica Augustine defines music as ars bene modulandi, the art of mov- 
ing well or the art of proper motion. What does Augustine mean by this defini- 
tion? Augustine knows three kinds of music. One of these, the music in nature, 
the song of the birds, is not art, because this is not based on intellect (ratzo). 
The second kind, the music as performed by the histriones and tibicines (show- 
people) is not art either. Though the technique of their playing and singing is 
based on ratio, on intellect, it is not art, and especially it is not ars bona (bene); 
not good, real art, because here the knowledge is debased to an improper aim. 
The show-people and singers of popular songs, at Augustine’s time as well as 
today, might have performed good art. But they overemphasize the sweetness of 
their voices in order to make a greater sentimental impression on the audience, 
and thus to earn more money. But why is the effect here different from a good 
impression? The problem which interests Augustine is how the right impres- 
sion gets under. way. How are we touched, how are we moved through good 
music? Augustine has two answers to this question of which one is derived from 
the traditional philosophy in which Augustine the rhetor and teacher of gram- 
mar was trained and which recognizes the intellect (ratio) as the moving force. 
The other answer tells of modern ideas. As an example of this new attitude we 
quote one beautiful and informative section from his Confessions: 


The delights and pleasures of the ears held me strongly in their domination. I have to 
admit that even today I like to rest for a while in the harmony of sounds, especially when 
the melody is animated through pious words and is sung with art by sweet voices. But now 
I do not remain in this attitude, but I can elevate myself above it as often as I want. If 
these melodies, animated through the words, intrude within me, they deserve in my heart 
a worthy place, and I have difficulty to advise them the right place. Sometimes I seem to 
give them a worthier place than they deserve. Then I feel that our hearts are instigated to 
a more fervent devotion, if the words are sung, and less moved if the words are spoken 
only; that all our moods have a specific quality of their own to which certain melodies in 
song and voice correspond. It is this secret relationship which affects us. But still Iam often 
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overpowered through the pleasure of the senses. The intellect should not be given over to 
them as they want to lull its consciousness. For the senses are not satisfied to follow the 
intellect as modest accompanists, but they try to lead and rule. The impression through 
the senses should be admitted on behalf of the intellect only. Thus I often commit a sin 
without noticing it; it is only later that I become aware of it. 

But sometimes, afraid to be fooled, I make the mistake of being too strict, and even 
sometimes to the extent that I want all the sweet tunes to which the psalms of David are 
sung, excluded from my ears and from the churches. Then I feel the best would be to act 
like Athanasius of Alexandria who made the lector recite the psalms with so little voice 
that it was more a reading than a singing. But, then if I remember the tears which I shed 
during the days of my conversion, further if I realize how deeply I am touched now, not so 
much through the singing alone but through the words of the hymn when it is sung with a 
clear voice and in true pitch, then I recognize the vaiue of the usage. 


Augustine explains here—again referring to his experience with the new form 
of the Christian hymns and psalms—that we have to use both reason and feeling 
if we really want to understand music. The admission of ‘feeling’ is the new addi- 
tion and idea in Augustine’s experience; and we see the tentative search of 
Augustine’s explanation in the use of the different terms in which he tries to 
grasp this force: feeling, soul, and senses. In order to act in the right way this 
force—whatever its name—has to be in accordance with reason. 

With this part which the reason plays Augustine is on safer ground. Here his 
attitude derives from the traditional ideas of number and harmony. The number 
was considered the basic force in Pythagorean thinking. Following it the kosmos 
is ruled by the order of numbers, and so are the arts and our reactions to art. 
Motion and harmony are two ways of expressing this order, two ways in which 
we can comprehend this order. ‘“‘The beauty can be understood through num- 
bers.”” Motion is regulated through numbers. ‘“‘Comprehension is a motion in the 
body.” ‘Motion in the spirit is the condition which we (may) call art.” The rules 
of numbers and of beauty are the same. With the explanation of numbers in rela- 
tion to our musical experience the sixth book of Augustine’s De Musica deals. 

Most scholars writing about this treatise have noticed a difference between 
the first five books and the last and sixth. We know from autobiographical docu- 
ments that the first part was written in Milan at the period when Augustine was 
preparing himself for his baptism through Saint Ambrose (388 A.D.). The sixth 
book was written later when Augustine had been made bishop of Hippo in North 
Africa. Because in the first part Augustine frequently quotes from Latin poets, 
Horace, Catullus, Vergil, while in the sixth book his examples are taken from 
Christian hymns, the two parts were supposed to represent two different ap- 
proaches to music, one pagan and one Christian. But the sixth book is based on 
the same ideas as the previous part. As mentioned the aim of the whole treatise 
is to explain the new form. In the earlier books the chief interest concentrates 
on the explanation of the new form itself; in the sixth book on how this new 
form affects us in a new kind of impression. 

What was the innovation in the poetic form? The Ambrosian hymn is the earli- 
est important example of ‘quantitative’ poetry in which the syllables are counted 
and not valued or weighed; no arsis and thesis. The ancient poetry on the other 
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hand was based on metric measure; it was ‘qualitative’ poetry, and its treatment 
is the task of Grammatica'. The new form is based on rhythm, and its treatment 
belongs to Musica. Already in the classic theory the problem of rhythm is con- 
nected with numbers. Numbers are eternal after the Pythagorean doctrine. 
Concerning music this leads to the theory of the Music of the Spheres. Augustine 
shifts this relationship to Christian ideas. Numbers are eternal, and as everything 
eternal comes from God, He is the originator of rhythm and music. 

A detailed interpretation of the earlier five books of De Musica belongs rather 
to the tasks of a musicological journal. Therefore we have mentioned few points 
and only as far as they concern us. Let us turn now to the sixth book. Here 
Augustine sets up two orders of sounds. He calls them numeri and derives this 
word from the Greek ‘rhythm.’ The literal translation with number is not ade- 
quate, neither the translation through rhythm. Augustine means musical meas- 
ure, but the word ‘sound’ seems to correspond best to the use by Augustine. 

The first order lists the sounds according to the rhythmical structure and pro- 
ceeds from the limited to the eternal ones, from material sounds to spiritual 
sounds. At the end Augustine shifts, as we mentioned, to the idea of the Music 
of the Spheres to which he gives the Christian interpretation that God is its 
originator. The second order is more important for our interpretation. Here the 
order runs from the numeri factores to the numeri facti and corresponds to the 
way from the creator to the created thing or being, from the artist to his work, 
from the soul and the intellect (anima and ratio) to the body. To this classifica- 
tion an absolute evaluation should not be attributed. The order is later, as we 
shall see, changed and not only reversed. Incidentally Augustine is not completely 
consistent in the use of the terms; the reason for this, however, might be that the 
text as it came down to us is not correct. 

In his second enumeration Augustine divides the sounds into six classes; he 
starts with the material (corporales) sounds. First come the sounding sounds 
(numeri sonantes), sounds as they are produced by the voice or by instruments. 
The method applied to them belongs to the acoustics or the physics. As second 
class Augustine lists the occursores, called thus because they occur, they come to 
meet our ears. These are the sounds which we actually hear. With this kind the 
interpretation enters the psychological sphere. The third kind are the pro- 
gressores, the proceeding sounds. The verbs which Augustine uses for them are: 
operari, agere, and agere in corpore, to work, to be active, to be active in the body. 
These are the sounds that make us move or move us in a certain way. With this 
kind of sounds is connected ‘motion.’ Apperception, too, is explained as a motion 


1 The qualitative measuring differentiates the syllables as long and short, as e.g. in the 
beginning of the Aeneid: Arma virumque cano. In a musical composition the difference of 
long and short is rendered through notes of different time value, as half and quarter, or 
quarter and eighth notes. The quantitative measuring counts the accents, and differentiates 
the syllables as heavy and light, as e.g.: Stabat mater dolorosa. This is rendered in a musical 
composition as downbeat and upbeat, and does not alter the time value of the note corre- 
sponding to a syllable. This method is derived from the recitation of psalms. The introduc- 
tion of its use into the singing of hymns is ascribed to Ephrem of Syria (306-373). Ambrosius 
is believed to have further simplified the structure of melodies by cutting out the graces 
and allotting one note to each syllable. 
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of the body, and this motion of the body activates a parallel motion in the soul. 
If these two motions, the exterior and the interior, are in harmony, we can express 
it through motion of the body in dancing, conducting, or by playing a tune on the 
kithara. Fourth follows the class of the numeri reproductores, the sounds which we 
can reproduce. With this kind we leave the sphere of matter (corporales), because 
these sounds exist represented in our imagination only. ‘Which is this other kind 
which exists in the sense of hearing, and exists even if not sounded?” Of these 
spiritual sounds Augustine lists two kinds, as the fifth class the numeri recorda- 
biles, the remembered sounds. Through them we are able to remember a tune or 
to realize it in our memory. The other spiritual and sixth class, and the one from 
which every other class derives are the numeri iudiciales, the judging or estimat- 
ing sounds. Only through them are we able to figure out whether a sound is right 
or wrong. ‘“The human sense of hearing has the faculty to construct the relation- 
ship of sounds (that is, of intervals) even before the sound actually exists. Other- 
wise we would not be pleased with good singing and hurt by faulty sounds.” 
The zudiciales represent the quality given to us a priori and enabling us to feel 
and understand music. Again shifting to his theistic attitude Augustine calls this 
innate faculty eternal and granted to us through the grace of God. How could we 
otherwise imagine a tune before it is played? These numeri iudiciales are transcen- 
dental as well as idealistic, and the idealistic interpretation of the iudiciales and 
the recordabiles reminds us, of course, of Plato’s theory of ideas. 

The similar classes of sounds are listed in a later section of book VI in a differ- 
ent order. This gives proof that Augustine does not attach absolute evaluation 
to his grades; the grade in the order depends on the way of interpretation. In this 
later chapter Augustine starts with the cudiciales, the judging sounds, then follow 
the proceeding and the occursores, the meeting ones, then the reproductores, the 
reproduced. In this place Augustine rather condemns these reproduced sounds, 
or does not think too highly of them, because he sees them used in the playing 
of the virtuosi. ’ 

In this second version the numeri sonantes, the sounding sounds, are called 
corporales, that is, material or bodily; related with them are mentioned the motus 
visibiles, the visible motions as, e.g., the dance; this relation was established in 
the earlier version through the progressive sounds. There is one new class added 
in the later listing, the sensuales, which we might translate with the intuitive ones. 
They are used in the apperception of music while hearing, but not in creating or 
inventing, because here “the intellect alone is the inventor of a song and har- 
mony.” With the help of the sensuales “our sense of hearing can be filled through 
certain measures with delight.”” The sensuales thus are almost equaled to the 
judging, only that with them the role of the sense of hearing is more emphasized 
than the role of the intellect. 

This attribution of more weight or equal weight to the participation of the 
anima, the soul, the senses, and feeling is one change in the attitude as against 
the Greek theory and we find this kind of interpretation first by Augustine. The 
analysis of the course of sounds, originating outside us, coming to meet our 
senses, affecting our feeling and starting inside us a commotion, all these traits 
are, as far as known, expressed here for the first time in the sixth book of De 
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Musica. This may be called the first attempt at a method of musical psychology 
or phenomenology. 

The explanation of what Augustine means by ‘motion’ brings us now to the 
ontologic aspect of his ideas on music. The “art of good motion” was Augustine’s 
definition of music. Greek philosophy had related motion to time. The Pythag- 
oreans had identified motion and time. Plato and Aristotle established this rela- 
tionship through numbers and measure. For motion can be understood only if 
measured, if ordered by measure. Motion even if proceeding can be understood 
only through order which is static, but not directly in the sense of dynamic. This 
explanation based on the importance of measure corresponds to the method of 
metric in poetry as well asin music. Plotinus had abandoned this ‘static’ interpre- 
tation of motion; it is he who gives the first known impulse leading to the modern 
and dynamic interpretation of motion. He defines two kinds of motion, the ob- 
jective one and the subjective one, the exterior and interior. One kind is bound 
to the object, to the thing, and is effected in space. The other kind is internal 
and is effected in time. Originally the soul is motionless. The ‘productivity’ of the 
spiritual forees—intellect and soul—‘produces,’ that is, sets the soul in motion. 
The soul while ‘producing’—here used in intransitive form—from object to object 
is set in motion, is moved. 

Plotinus’ theory was not elaborated by the writers of the following generations. 
A hundred and fifty years later St. Augustine takes up his ideas again. Augustine 
considers the sense of hearing as the most important source of our information. 
He believes that we gain more knowledge through the ears than through our 
eyes. 

To Augustine the principle of our life is rhythm. This rhythm should be under- 
stood not only as static or stabilized measure (as e.g. the bars in a musical compo- 
sition), but as the image of a development as we see it realized specifically in the 
development of history. 

The act of measuring is more decisive than the idea of measure itself. We are 
able to measure because rhythm and time, as they exist outside of us, correspond 
to qualities of the internal motions of our soul. If we consider motion in this way 
and explain it in accordance with our internal motions, the interruptions, the 
rests in a poem or a musical composition, are as important as the motion. External 
motion is perceived in space, internal motion can be realized through the sound 
only, through a course of sounds in poetry and music. Therefore music is defined 
as ars bene modulandi, the art of good motion. The good motion establishes the 
harmonic relation between inner and outer world and life. Motion in the soul is 
the origin, the principle of time. 


Whatistime? Whocan explainitin an easy andshort way? Whocould think it out so clearly 
as to express it in words? But can we name a word that is more familiar and known to us 
than time? We know exactly what we mean if we speak of time and understand if others 
speak of it. What, then, is time? If nobody asks me, I know it. But if I want to explain 
it to somebody, I do not know it. I am sure enough to say, if nothing was past, there would 
not be a past time, and if there were no future things to come, there would be no future, 
and if nothing would exist or be, there would be no present. But what is the matter with the 
two kinds of time, the past and the future? How can we say that there is a past or a future, 
as actually the past is no more and future is not yet? The present time, if it would be present 
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forever and would not pass into the past, would not be time but eternity. If therefore the 
present time is made into time by its transition into past, how can we say that time is, 
because the reason for its being is that it has no future, that it will not be? . . . And even so 
we speak of long time and of short time, and these expressions we can use only for the past 
and for the future. . . . We can measure these periods of time only if we follow the flow, the 
course of time, and by comparing sections of time. The flow, the course of time is perceived 
by us in motion; thus we measure motion. But if we measure bodily motion, we do not get 
as a result time. Time we measure through internal impressions in our soul (anima). The 
impression which the passing things produce and which remains (in my memory) when 
they have passed, that is what I measure . . . if I want to measure time. 


Then Augustine describes how we measure this time during silence as well as 
when we speak or sing: 


If somebody wants to produce a long sound and cogitates how long it should last, he has 
to measure the duration in silence and commit the duration to his memory; then only will 
he start to produce the sound, which will sound until the duration is completed. In other 
words, the sound sounded and will sound, because partly it is gone and has sounded, partly 
it is not yet and will sound. . . . The intellect does three things at once; the intellect expects, 
perceives and remembers. 


The problem of the possibility of this threefold activity is hard to explain in 
philosophical terms, and can be best understood in the following image: 


I want to recite a song which I know. Before I start, my expectation is concentrated on 
the whole. As soon as I have begun, the part which I have taken from the future and com- 
mitted to the past, takes root or place in my memory, Thus my lively activity is divided 
into the memory of what I have sung and the expectation of what I have to perform. Present, 
however, is my attention, through which the future things (sounds) have to pass so that it 
becomes past. The longer this happens, the more expectation is shortened and memory 
prolonged, till the whole expectation is used up when the activity is completed and trans- 
formed into memory. And as with the whole song, it happens with its parts and with the 
single syllables, and as well with greater cycles of which the song may be a part, and as 
well with the whole human life, of which the parts are the acts of the person, and as well 
with history of the human race of which our lives are parts. 


Augustine speaks here of the flow or course of time, and that we can realize 
this progression best in the image or parallel course of a song. This kind of inter- 
pretation has to be called ontologic. We have, of course, to be clear that this in- 
terpretation is a first magnificent attempt to solve the problem. Though Augus- 
tine says that our activity while hearing is threefold (past, present, future), he 
refers to one kind of perceiving time while listening to a song. What Augustine 
does not mention is the fact that we have actually two ideas of time while singing 
a song. In one sense we follow the line of the melody translating it into past, 
present, and future course as explained by Augustine. But beside it we have in us 
also the idea of the whole melody, past, present, and future, at once. Let me ex- 
plain this problem. If a conductor starts his performance, the idea of the whole 
work has to be present to him; otherwise he would not start in the right tempo as 
well as in the right dynamic. In order to reach the climax at the right time and 
in the right tone he has to measure in advance the way up to it. Besides this pic- 
ture of the whole score the conductor has in each moment the idea of the one and 
only sound which sounds at present and which is related in a certain way to the 
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preceding and following sounds. The problem of the twofold realization of time 
in music is not stated by Augustine. However, the one part is described and 
analyzed in an extremely differentiated manner which cannot be found in the 
writings of his successors for a long period to come. 
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GENERAL AND PARTICULAR IN THE DISCOURSES OF SIR JOSHUA 
REYNOLDS: A STUDY IN METHOD 


WALTER J. HIPPLE, JR. 


“T cannot undertake to reconcile so many contradictions,” said Hazlitt of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’ aesthetics; and William Blake’s marginalia to the Discourses 
make the same charge with incoherent violence.! This sense of baffling contradiction 
pervades much of the literature on Reynolds since that time. Roger Fry observes, 
in his admirable edition of Reynolds’ Discourses, that it is not “possible to acquit 
him altogether of confusion of thought and inconsistency in the use of words.’” 
The term “nature,” Fry points out, is used (1) to designate visible phenomena 
not made by artifice, (2) ‘‘in an Aristotelian sense as an immanent force working 
in the refractory medium of matter towards the highest perfection of form,” and 
(3) to signify what is inherently agreeable to the mind.* E. N.S. Thompson agrees 
that ‘‘inconsistencies in Reynolds’s statements can easily be detected; for the 
first paper in the Jdler appeared in 1759, and the last address was delivered in 
1790. Moreover, the artist did not always practise what he preached.’* The 
correlation of theory and practice (a matter often brought to the fore in discus- 
sions of Reynolds) is not germane to the present analysis; but I may observe that 
Reynolds’ theory involves a hierarchy of genres and styles, and that the ‘‘rules”’ 
are analogically applicable to each, so that every genre and style has its appro- 


priate excellence (however low in the total scheme) and artists may exercise their 
talents legitimately at every level. A more recent critic, Joseph Burke, specifies 


1 Hazlitt’s critiques of Reynolds is in Table Talk, Essays xiii and xiv. Blake’s comments 
are printed in Sir Edmund Gosse’s edition of the Discourses (London: Kegan Paul, French, 
and Co., 1884) and in various places in the Blake literature. See also the discussion in 
Herbert Wright’s ‘‘William Blake and Sir Joshua Reynolds: A Contrast in Theories of 
Art,’’ The Nineteenth Century and After, CI (March, 1927), 417-31. The same volume (April, 
1927; p. 620) prints a brief letter from Delmar Banner which corrects some of Mr. Wright’s 
judgments. 

2 Roger Fry, Discourses Delivered to the Students of the Royal Academy by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Kt. (London: Seeley and Co., 1905), p. 40. 

3 Fry considers that these concepts stand in contradiction. Speaking (op. cit., p. 179) of 
the third sense distinguished above, he concedes that ‘‘Reynolds, it is true, puts alongside 
of this, as though no difference existed, his former idea of Nature and beauty as the com- 
mon specific form.’’ But, he adds, “‘really, we have got hold here of an entirely new princi- 
ple. .. .”? It is easy to see, however, that the two “natures” could be connected—by custom 
and association, by creative fiat, by evolutionary adaptation, and so forth; Reynolds 
would prefer the first of these alternatives. The ‘‘contradiction” of these two general mean- 
ings of ‘“‘nature’’ with the first and narrow sense is of a different character, and is treated 
below. 

4 Elbert N. S. Thompson, ‘‘The Discourses of Sir Joshua Reynolds,” PMLA, XXXII 
(1917), 365. No particular inconsistencies are designated, however, and the force of the 
remark is weakened by the qualification, ‘‘“Nevertheless, there is a general uniformity in 
his teaching.”’ 

5 Accordingly, the criteria on which Reynolds based his choice of ‘fields’? were personal 
and social, not philosophical: his talents lay in the direction of portraiture and coloring; 
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some of the contradictions which the Discourses ‘frequently display”: ‘In the 
first Discourse Reynolds recommends an implicit obedience to the rules of art, 
and adds that the models provided by the great Masters should be considered as 
perfect and infallible guides. In the third Discourse he states that there are no 
precise invariable rules, nor are taste and genius to be acquired by rules; and in 
the fourteenth, that the moment the artist turns other artists into models he falls 
infinitely below them. In the sixth Discourse, he says that ‘by imitation only, are 
variety and originality of invention’ produced. On the other hand, he had already 
stated, in the third Discourse, that the perfection of art did not consist in ‘mere 
imitation.’’” 

Those writers who do not emphasize outright contradictions in Reynolds’ 
theory usually escape this conclusion only by discovering a progressive develop- 
ment of his thought. Wilson O. Clough, for instance, traces three stages in this 
development: the Idler papers constitute the first, and two of the Discourses, 
“the seventh and the thirteenth, might almost be taken to stand for the whole 
number, epitomizing as they do his middle and last periods’’; the early discourses 
exhibit Reynolds’ ‘‘adherence to the standard neo-classical code,” but ‘something 
like a mellowing, almost a conversion, appears to overtake the aging president 
by the time of his thirteenth discourse. . .. Reynolds makes a tentative advance 
toward the more popular esthetic of his time, by referring art to human nature.’” 
All these hypotheses of self-contradiction and chronological development are 
obviously devised to account for the reiterated paradoxes which are so prominent 
a feature of Reynolds’ discourses.’ In some cases the detection of inconsistencies 
depends on overlooking or confounding the several stages Reynolds prescribes for 
the education of artists. More often such obvious misreading is not involved; 
rather, the inconsistencies are found by juxtaposing passages without regard to 
the ‘level’ of their argumentative contexts. The reconciliation of the paradoxes 
is readily accomplished if allowance is made for the methodological devices which 
Reynolds consistently employs. 

Another persistent theme in recent discussions of Reynolds is his Platonism 





these talents coincided happily with the demand of his age for portraits executed with 
fashionable splendor of style. In recommending to artists to follow the path which Michael 
Angelo had marked out, Reynolds says: ‘‘I have taken another course, one more suited to 
my abilities, and to the taste of the times in which I live. Yet however unequal I feel my- 
self to that attempt, were I now to begin the world again, I would tread in the steps of 
that great master. . .’’ (Discourse XV; II, 217). 

6 Joseph Burke, Hogarth and Reynolds: A Contrast in English Art Theory (The William 
Henry Charlton Memorial Lecture, November, 1941; London: Oxford University Press, 
1943), pp. 23-24. 

7 Wilson O. Clough, ‘‘Reason and Genius,’’ PQ, XXIII (1944), 46-50. This article bears 
not only on Reynolds, but also on Hogarth, Hume, and Burke; Reynolds’ doctrines suffer 
no more—rather less—distortion than those of the other writers, who, like Reynolds, are 
all made to contribute to the development of subjectivism in taste, in express contradiction 
to their announced intentions and without regard to the structure of their arguments. 

8 It will be seen below that I too find the Idler papers different from, even (with qual- 
ification) inconsistent with, the Discourses; inconsistency within or among the Discourses 
I deny. 
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(or Aristotelianism). Roger Fry argues that “it was probably from a passage in 
Bellori . . . that Reynolds actually derived his main ideas,” and that the ultimate 
source of such Italian and French art theories of the Renaissance is Aristotle.® 
Louis Bredvold, too, states that neo-classical aesthetics generally ‘‘developed 
under the authority of Aristotle’s doctrine of imitation and the Stoic conception 
of Nature,” but that this development led ‘to the point where it came very much 
to resemble Platonism.’!® He meets the objection ‘“‘that in the Discourses the 
analysis of the technique of painting is conducted in a spirit more Aristotelian 
than Platonic,” by arguing that although “the analysis and formulation of Neo- 
Classical principles for each specific art was generally a form of Aristotelianism,”’ 
the conception of Ideal Beauty underlying all the arts “‘is nevertheless a concep- 
tion which leads beyond Aristotle, and which Reynolds. . . definitely thought of as 
Platonic rather than Aristotelian.” Joseph Burke may have in mind a similar dis- 
tinction between Platonic and Aristotelian thought when he asserts that Reynolds’ 
“theory of Ideal Beauty derives from Plato,” but that “there are in Reynolds’ 
thought resemblances to the opinions of Aristotle, with whose philosophic ap- 
proach Reynolds would obviously have had more sympathy.”* Thompson is in- 
clined to derive Reynolds’ aesthetics from Plato, although his remark that “‘the 
doctrines of the ideal form and universal truth are as old as Plato and Aristotle’ 
suggests that he does not intend any sharp distinction between the two philoso- 
phers. 

Hoyt Trowbridge, in opposition to the consensus, “hopes to show .. . that 
Reynolds .. . shows a tendency away from Platonism much more prominently 
than any attraction to it,” that “the true philosophical affinity of Reynolds’ 
classicism is not Plato but John Locke,’ and that Reynolds accepted the tradi- 
tional Platonic theory of painting, but adapted it to be “‘consistent with an em- 
pirical metaphysics and psychology.’’ Trowbridge’s iconoclastic article goes, I 
think, a great way towards clarifying what has been a very obscure discussion, 

9 Fry, op. cit., p. 44. The Bellori passage is that in Dryden’s preface to his translation of 
DuFresnoy’s Art of Painting (pp. v—xiii of the second edition, 1716); the passage is con- 
stantly cited in this same connection. Frederick Whiley Hilles, on the other hand, finds 
Count Algarotti’s Essay on Painting (Englished in 1764) to be the original of Reynolds’ 
theories: ‘‘Here are to be found almost all of the fundamental ideas later developed by 
Reynolds” (The Literary Career of Sir Joshua Reynolds (Cambridge: at the University 
Press, 1936], p. 121). Joseph Burke makes the same suggestion. In general, art scholars look 
for Reynolds’ immediate sources in Renaissance and eighteenth-century art critics, while 
literary scholars search in Johnson and Edmund Burke; but almost all agree in tracing the 
inheritance back to Plato and/or Aristotle. 

10 Louis Bredvold, “The Tendency toward Platonism in Neo-Classical Esthetics,”’ 
ELH, I (1934), 101-2. 

1 Tbid., p. 115. 

12 Joseph Burke, op. cit., pp. 16-17. 

‘8 Thompson, op. cit., p. 351. 

14 Hoyt Trowbridge, ‘‘Platonism and Sir Joshua Reynolds,’’ ES, XXI (1939), 1. I see, 
however, no reason for pitching upon Locke in particular as Reynolds’ progenitor. Reynolds 
starts from the same beginning which thinkers from Descartes to Dewey usually chose— 
the mind; and he is, of course, in the tradition of British empiricism rather than that of 
Continental rationalism. 
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a discussion in which terminology, philosophical principles, and method have been 
very imperfectly distinguished. Trowbridge denies the Platonism of Reynolds in 
respect of his philosophical principles; but in his final footnote he concedes that 
in method Reynolds might justly be dubbed a Platonist. 

The problem of Reynolds’ Platonism, then, like that of his doctrinal con- 
sistency, depends for adequate statement and for solution on study of the method 
of the Discourses.'* 


The primary and ubiquitous principle in Reynolds’ aesthetic system is the 
contrariety of universal and particular. Whether the discourse is of nature or art, 
of invention or imitation, of subject or style, of taste or genius, the analysis pro- 
ceeds in a dialectic of the one and the many, the changeless and the transient. 
The distinction of general and particular is the constant analytic device, and 
universality the invariable criterion of excellence. It is natural, therefore, to see 
Reynolds as the intellectual descendant of Plato;'* yet the dialectic of the eight- 
eenth-century critic differs sharply from that of the Grecian philosopher. Plato’s 
system did not encourage the demarcation of an aesthetic realm which could be 
treated in detail apart from moral, social, and theological considerations; and 
Plato’s reference was ultimately to a reality existing independently of the mind. 
Reynolds, per contra, despite his analogies between aesthetics, ethics, and sci- 
ence, treats the work of art, its subject, its producer, and its critic in a world of 
discourse largely divided off from other matters; and the unchanging, the uni- 
versal, the Nature to which he appeals is contingent upon the faculties and func- 
tions of the mind—human nature rather than cosmic nature is the source of his 
philosophic principles. “The first idea that occurs in the consideration of what is 
fixed in art, or in taste, is that presiding principle . . . the general idea of nature. 
. .. My notion of nature comprehends not only the forms which nature produces, 
but also the nature and internal fabrick and organization, as I may call it, of the 
human mind and imagination.’’” 

This shift in orientation is seen in the treatment of the end of art. ‘“The great 
end of all the arts is, to make an impression on the imagination and the feeling. 


18 The Discourses are neatly analyzed in terms of the problems to which they are ad- 
dressed by Elder Olson in his introduction to Longinus: On the Sublime; and Sir Joshua 
Reynolds: Discourses on Art (Chicago: Packard and Co., 1945). I take this analysis for 
granted in my own discussion of methodological devices. 

16 The brevity of my remarks on the ‘‘Platonism” or ‘‘Aristotelianism’’ of Reynolds 
demands apology: the methods of both philosophers, and the general question of method in 
aesthetics, are elaborately treated by Richard P. McKeon in ‘‘The Philosophic Bases of 
Art and Criticism,’”? MP, XLI (November, 1943), 65-87 and (February, 1944) 129-71. Mc- 
Keon’s brief comment on Reynolds is of especial importance here, and was one stimulus 
for the present paper: see pp. 155-56, note 3. 

17 Discourse VII; I, 204. My page references will be to The Literary Works of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Kt., edited by Edmond Malone (5th ed.; London, 1819); since the pagination of 
all but the first of the Malone editions is almost identical, this is still the most convenient 
way to refer passages. 

Note, in the passage cited, that the seventh discourse—like the thirteenth—refers 
taste to human nature. 
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The imitation of nature frequently does this. Sometimes it fails, and something 
else succeeds. I think therefore the true test of all the arts is not solely whether the 
production is a true copy of nature, but whether it answers the end of art, which 
is to produce a pleasing effect upon the mind.’’* 

The reference of these and other problems to human nature is characteristic of 
Reynolds’ age; the confinement of the scope of the dialectic to the aesthetic 
world—the artist, his work (subject and style), and the audience which appre- 
ciates or judges it—is the characteristic of the system which some critics have 
taken for a resemblance to Aristotle.'® For it is this concentration on an aesthetic 
realm which permits the elaboration of rules fitted to particular arts. Neverthe- 
less, the elements which enter into the discussion (artist, work, and audience) 
are analogous to the elements of Aristotle’s theory of rhetoric rather than to those 
of his analysis of poetic; and attributions to Aristotle are valid only if by “Aris- 
totle” we mean the interpretation of Aristotle by Platonizing critics and philoso- 
phers of antiquity and the Renaissance. The real Aristotle was not the father of 
the theory of Ideal Beauty.”° 

Reynolds does make occasional excursions outside the restricted domain of art. 
These may be regarded analytically as relics of the original universal dialectic, 
but historically it might be more accurate to see them as tentative efforts to ex- 
pand a more rigidly contracted tradition. However this may be, Reynolds not 
infrequently stresses the connection between aesthetics and ethics, taste and vir- 
tue. “It has been often observed, that the good and virtuous man alone can ac- 
quire this true or just relish even of works of art. . . . The same disposition, the 
same desire to find something steady, substantial, and durable . . . actuates us 
in both cases. The subject only is changed. We pursue the same method in our 
search after the idea of beauty and perfection in each; of virtue, by looking for- 


18 Discourse XIII; 11, 135-36. In the same fashion, rules are ‘“‘not to be determined by 
the narrow principles of nature, separated from... .[the] effect on the human mind’’ 
(Discourse VIII; I, 281). Again, ‘“‘The value and rank of every art is in proportion te the 
mental labour employed in it, or the mental pleasure produced by it’’ (Discourse IV; 
I, 79). 

19 See the quotation from Bredvold above; and I suppose that Joseph Burke’s idea is 
similar. But see note 20 infra. 

20 The passage always cited to indicate Aristotle’s supposed endorsement of the theory 
of Ideal Beauty is his remark that ‘‘poetry is something more philosophic and of graver 
import than history, since its statements are of the nature of universals, whereas those 
of history are singulars’’ (Poetics, 1451b 6-8). But Aristotle is discussing the probability or 
necessity by which a poem has an inner coherence independent of accident, whereas Rey- 
nolds—like Plato—is discussing the participation of individuals in transcendent universals. 

Frances Blanshard argues from this passage that Aristotle (like Reynolds) was trying 
to answer Piato’s attack on art, and that his answer consisted in showing that by imitating 
the form of a species, by generalizing, art gives a kind of knowledge of nature’s unrealized 
ends. Reynolds, an “unconscious Aristotelian,” took this up, and used the empiricism of 
Locke and Hume to explain the generalizing process (presumably inexplicable to Aristotle). 
See the second chapter (‘‘Likeness Generalized: Aristotle and Sir Joshua Reynolds’’) of her 
Retreat from Likeness in the Theory of Painting (2d ed.; New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1949). But for Aristotle, to consider art as essentially supplying knowledge would be 
a confusion of the poetic and theoretic sciences. 
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wards beyond ourselves to society, and to the whole; of arts, by extending our 
views in the same manner to all ages and all times.’ 

Alternatively, taste may be identified with the love of truth. “‘The natural 
appetite or taste of the human mind is for truth; whether that truth results from 
the real agreement or equality of original ideas among themselves; from the agree- 
ment of the representation of any object with the thing represented; or from the 
correspondence of the several parts of any arrangement with each other. It is the 
very same taste which relishes a demonstration in geometry, that is pleased 
with the resemblance of a picture to an original, and touched with the harmony 
of musick.’” 

Thus the True, the Good, and the Beautiful become, when perfected, equiv- 
alent: all are Nature.”* The theoretic, the practical, and the productive sciences, 
which Aristotle carefully separated, are here, however tentatively, merged. 

Nature and Art are related complexly and paradoxically in Reynolds’ aes- 
thetics, for both “nature” and “art’’ are analogical terms in his system and in 
consequence have multiple meanings. Of course, “‘art”’ (as opposed to “nature”’) 
always signifies something learned or made—the works themselves, their subjects 
(for the great source of inspiration and often the model of imitation is the art of 
the past), the techniques of their production, the training of the artist, and the 
formation of taste in the audience; all are in some sense art. The interrelation of 
art and nature is discussed in terms of “imitation.” Art imitates nature; yet it 


1 Discourse VII; I, 224-25. Not only is taste dependent on virtue, but art has a social 
and ethical impact—‘‘The Art which we profess has beauty for its object; this it is our 
business to discover and to express; the beauty of which we are in quest is general and 
intellectual; it is an idea that subsists only in the mind; the sight never beheld it, nor has 
the hand expressed it: it is an idea residing in the breast of the artist, which he is always 
labouring to impart, and which he dies at last without imparting; but which he is yet so 
far able to communicate as to raise the thoughts, and extend the views of the spectator; 
and which, by a succession of art, may be so far diffused, that its effects may extend them- 
selves imperceptibly into publick benefits, and be among the means of bestowing on whole 
nations refinement of taste: which, if it does not lead directly to purity of manners, obvi- 
ates at least their greatest depravation, by disentangling the mind from appetite, and con- 
ducting the thoughts through successive stages of excellence, till that contemplation of 
universal rectitude and harmony which began by Taste, may, as it is exalted and refined, 
conclude in Virtue’? (Discourse IX; II, 7-8). 

22 Discourse VII; I, 200. Observe that the three examples correspond to the three modes 
of truth specified. Trowbridge (op. cit., p. 5) cites the first sentence of this quotation as a 
borrowing from Locke; but if attention is directed to the distinction of three kinds of 
truth, the ‘‘borrowing”’ seems more eclectic. 

The identity of taste in judging of truth, of goodness, and of beauty is frequently stressed : 
in Discourse VII (I, 192), for instance, Reynolds speaks of ‘‘a power of distinguishing right 
from wrong; which power applied to works of art, is denominated taste.” 

23 “The terms beauty, or nature, which are general ideas, are but different modes of 
expressing the same thing . . .”” (Discourse VII; I, 204). Of course, general nature is meant: 
‘¢. , . there is but one presiding principle, which regulates, and gives stability to every art. 
The works, whether of poets, painters, moralists, or historians, which are built upon general 
nature live forever . . .’? (Discourse IV; I, 112). 

24 For a study of the senses in which this term may be used, see Richard P. McKeon, 
“Literary Criticism and the Concepts of Imitation in Antiquity,’’ MP, XXXIV (1936), 
1-35. 
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is equally true that art may imitate art, and that great art transcends imitation. 
These paradoxes are made possible by (and are resolved by reference to) the con- 
trariety of general and particular. Imitation in the lowest sense is mere copying of 
previous art-works, “imitating without selecting,” in which the “powers of in- 
vention and composition . . . lie torpid’”’;** it is distinguished on one hand from 
‘borrowing,’ on the other from a proper and true imitation of the masters. 
This higher imitation involves catching the spirit rather than duplicating the 
productions,” and following the same course of training and discipline; taken in 
this sense, imitation is ‘‘the true and only method by which an artist makes him- 
self master of his profession; which I hold ought to be one continued course of 
imitation, that is not to cease but with his life.’’* Imitation of one master is dis- 
couraged, and a general and eclectic imitation demanded; yet the artist can 
enter into a generous contention with the men whom he imitates, and by correct- 
ing what is peculiar in each, transcend all. The entire course of study which 
Reynolds lays out for the student is a course in imitation, first of the object set 
before him, then of the manner of great workers in the art, then (while the 
imitation of artists is not discontinued) of the abundance of nature itself. This 
course is seen by Reynolds as a progressive broadening of the object and style of 
imitation, which culminates in the formation of a mind adequate to all times and 
all occasions. In this respect, the artists’ education parallels the development of 
the critical faculty and apparatus (for which see below). 

The third stage of training directs attention to the imitation of nature rather 
than of art; and Reynolds can say in one discourse that art is not merely imitative 
of nature without contradicting other pronouncements that it is essentially imita- 
tive. When imitation is deplored, it is imitation of particular nature; when it is 
applauded, it is imitation of general nature, either of the ideal specific forms of 


25 Discourse II; I, 32. The danger of such copying is of course its particularity. 

26 Borrowing is the incorporation into a work of a thought, action, attitude, or figure 
from another painting. ‘“‘Such imitation is so far from having any thing in it of the servility 
of plagiarism, that it is a perpetual exercise of the mind, a continual invention” (Dis- 
course VI; I, 175). Discussions of Reynolds’ theory and practice of borrowing are numerous; 
see (e.g.) Eldgar] Wlind], ‘‘ ‘Borrowed Attitudes’ in Reynolds and Hogarth,” Journal of the 
Warburg Institute, II (1938-39), 182-85; Erna Mandowsky, ‘‘Reynolds’ Conceptions of 
Truth,” The Burlington Magazine, LXXVII (December, 1940), 195-201. 

27 In a passage often compared to Longinus, Reynolds urges: ‘‘Instead of copying the 
touches of those great masters, copy only their conceptions. Instead of treading in their 
footsteps, endeavour only to keep the same road... . Possess yourself with their spirit. 
Consider how a Michael Angelo or a Raffaelle would have treated this subject: and work 
yourself into a belief that your picture is to be seen and criticized by them when completed” 
(Discourse II; I, 35). The direct source of the passage, however, appears to have been 
The Painting of the Ancients of Franciscus Junius—see Hilles, Literary Career, p. 127 and 
preceding. 

28 Discourse VI; I, 181-82. 

29 «*A man is as little likely to form a true idea of the perfection of the art, by studying 
a single artist, as he would be to produce a perfectly beautiful figure, by an exact imitation 
of any individual living model’? (Discourse VI; I, 168). The incentive to the imitation of 
others is ‘‘that true wisdom, which feels individual imperfection; and is conscious to itself 
how much collective observation is necessary to fill the immense extent, and to compre- 
hend the infinite variety of nature’’ (Discourse XII; II, 97). 
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external nature or of the principles of the mind: “‘. . . all the arts receive their 
perfection from an ideal beauty, superior to what is to be found in individual 
nature.’*° Indeed, the chief subject of the discourses is ‘that grand style of paint- 
ing, which improves partial representation by the general and invariable ideas of 
nature.’’*! This general nature is, consistently with Reynolds’ philosophical 
principles, a conception in the mind of the artist; for although the conception is 
formed by abstraction from external reality, the ideal itself has only a potential 
existence antecedent to its comprehension. Accordingly, the same distinction 
between copying (on one hand) and invention, recombination, and improvement 
(on the other) obtains in the imitation of nature as in the imitation of artists: 
“Upon the whole, it seems to me, that the object and intention of all the Arts is 
to supply the natural imperfection of things, and often to gratify the mind by 
realizing and embodying what never existed but in the imagination.’ 

It is noteworthy that in the Discourses Reynolds does not advance the pecul- 
iarly literal conception of general nature which he expounded in the third Idler 
paper.* “‘Beauty” was there arbitrarily confined to form alone, and was found to 
be the medium or center of the various forms of a species or kind (that form which 
is more frequent than any one deviation from it—the mode, not the mean); 
this definition carried as corollaries, that the beauty of an individual could not be 
judged prior to the collection of statistics on its species, and that there could be 
no comparison, in regard to beauty, between kinds. Refutations of Reynolds’ 
aesthetic system from the eighteenth century to the present day have more often 
than not directed their battery against this paper, either directly or by reading 


the Discourses as an expansion of it, and criticizing them accordingly.* I do not in- 


30 Discourse III; I, 53. The reason why nature is not to be copied in its particularity is, 
that ‘‘a mere copier of nature can never produce any thing great; can never raise and en- 
large the conceptions, or warm the heart of the spectator” (ibid., p. 52). All the arts ‘‘re- 
nounce the narrow idea of nature, and the narrow theories derived from that mistaken 
principle, and apply to that reason only which informs us not what imitation is,—a natural 
representation of a given object,—but what it is natural for the imagination to bedelighted 
with’? (Discourse XIII; II, 121). Once again the discourses, early and late, appeal to the 
mind—there is no shift in their orientation. 

31 Discourse I; I, 9. 

32 Discourse XIII; II, 142. 

33 Idler No. 82 (November 10, 1759). 

34 Among the early attacks on Reynolds’ first theory of beauty are those of Sir Uvedale 
Price, ‘‘An Introductory Essay on Beauty; with Remarks on the Ideas of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds and Mr. Burke, upon That Subject,” prefixed to his A Dialogue on the Distinct Charac- 
ters of the Picturesque and the Beautiful . . . (Hereford, 1801); Richard Payne Knight, An 
Analytic Inquiry into the Principles of Taste (London, 1805), Part I, chap. v, sec. 23 (which 
is brief and inaccurate) ; and Dugald Stewart, Philosophical Essays (Edinburgh, 1810), Part 
II, Essay I, Part 1, chap. vii (and see index). 

Among the moderns, Roger Fry makes a determined attack on the notion of the central 
form; see especially his introduction to the third discourse (op. cit., pp. 39-47). Some of 
Reynolds’ modern biographers and critics, however, brush his theories away as undeserving 
even of refutation. Sir Walter Armstrong (Sir Joshua Reynolds, First President of the Royal 
Academy (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1905], p. 222) makes the surprising judgment 
“that Sir Joshua... never hit upon a real theory of art at all. His mind took too narrow 
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tend to enter upon the question of the material validity of this curious doctrine; 
rather, I should like to consider briefly the formal or constitutive question of its 
appropriateness to Reynolds’ system as a whole. I think that, viewed in this light, 
it is a misstep. The peculiar virtue and merit of a Platonic system of criticism 
consists in the flexibility or “ambiguity” of its terms, a flexibility which permits 
their analogical application to a great range of subjects and the consequent iso- 
lation in the subjects of the universal traits or ‘‘ideas” to which the terms refer. 
If it be asked, how can undefined terms isolate anything? the reply must be, that 
each such term receives definition in each particular context by comparison with 
and opposition to other terms of the system; in each application the meaning of 
the term emerges from its use in the argument, the “dialectic.” If this indeter- 
minacy of terms is a prerequisite for a Platonic system that is not to be a dogma- 
tism, it is apparent that Reynolds erred in attempting to tie down so literally the 
meaning of “beauty” in the Jdler papers. Ideality is not to be defined by statis- 
tics.* 

In the Discourses (the first of which was delivered ten years after the Jdler 
papers were written), the freedom of the dialectic is unimpaired by dogmatic 
definition. Yet Reynolds never abandoned outright his first theory. In a letter to 
Beattie in 1782, commenting on the manuscript of the essay on Beauty which 
Beattie had submitted to him, he observes that—‘‘About twenty years since I 
thought much on this subject, and am now glad to find many of those ideas which 
then passed in my mind put in such good order by so excellent a metaphysician. 
My view of the question did not extend beyond my own profession; it regarded 
only the beauty of form which I attributed entirely to custom or habit. You have 
taken a larger compass, including, indeed, everything that gives delight, every 
mental and corporeal excellence... .’”’ The letter contains a neat example of 
practical application of the Idler theory. ‘““Your idea of producing the line of 
beauty [Hogarth’s serpentine line] by taking the medium of the two extremes, 
exactly coincides with my idea, and its beauty I think may fairly be deduced from 
habit. All lines are either curved or straight, and that which partakes equally of 
each is the medium or average of all lines and therefore more beautiful than any 
other line . . . [although to use the serpentine line exclusively is unnatural, for it 
is not the conduct of Nature].’’ And, blandly if not plausibly, Reynolds subsumes 





a sweep. ...He never suspected that beneath the whole body of artistic things which 
man had created lay a deep, solid, and universal foundation, on which the beauty of them 
all was built.’? Even Joseph Burke agrees that Reynolds’ “individual generalizations are 
brilliant, but he has failed to create a coherent system of ideas”’ (op. cit., p. 24). 

The early critics had philosophical leanings, and treated Reynolds’ ideas as a system 
(whether they thought it right or wrong) ; most of the moderns are scholars, and, by divert- 
ing attention from the systematic interrelations of Reynolds’ ideas to their sources (or the 
sources of the terminology which expresses them), they have made his writings seem only 
a brilliant pasticcio, ‘‘a recombination of existing thought,’’ as Lauder Greenway has 
put it. 

35 On the question of method here mooted, see McKeon, ‘‘The Philosophical Bases of 
Art and Criticism,”’ op. cit., and Paul Goodman, ‘‘Neo-Classicism, Platonism, and Roman- 
ticism,’’ Journal of Philosophy, XX XI (1934), 148-63. 
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Beattie’s system under his own. “What you have imputed to convenience and 
contrivance, I think may without violence be put to the account of habit, as we 
are more used to that form in nature (and I believe in art, too) which is the most 
convenient... . I am aware that this reasoning goes upon a supposition that we 
are more used to beauty than deformity, and that we are so, I think, I have 
proved in a little Essay which I wrote about twenty-five years since, and which 
Dr. Johnson published in his Jdler. . .. May not all beauty proceeding from asso- 
ciation of ideas be reduced to the principle of habit or experience? You see I am 
bringing everything into my old principle, but I will now have done, for fear I 
should throw this letter likewise in the fire” [the fate of an earlier and lengthier 
answer to Beattie]. Reynolds never abandoned his first theory, then, but in his 
published discourses he quietly modified it by sloughing off all the literal limita- 
tions on the concept of beauty together with the reduction of the correspondent 
mental reactions to habit. And by so doing he made his system one of the perma- 
nent alternatives in aesthetic theory. 

What remains of this analysis is a survey of the various elements of the art- 
world (genius, taste, and the works themselves) as they appear in Reynolds’ 
discussion. Genius and invention are not restricted by imitation, as Reynolds 
understands the higher senses of imitation. He treats genius in two senses: 
genius-at-large, and a mechanical genius peculiar to the medium, the painter’s 
genius gua painter. This ‘“‘genius of mechanical performance” consists in ‘the 
power of expressing that which employs your pencil. . . as a whole 87 Genius 
in the unqualified sense is no different from taste; in fact, all the elements of the 


system—artist, audience, style, and subject—are merged when in their perfected 
form: ‘‘The gusto grande of the Italians, the beau deal of the French, and the 
great style, genius, and taste among the English, are but different appellations of 
the same thing.’’** Genius consists in the apprehension or imaginative construc- 
tion of general nature. But it is related in other ways as well to the universal; not 
only is it a power of grasping and expressing general nature, but it involves col- 
lective effort, each artist being inspired by his great predecessors.® That genius 


36 The letter is in Frederick Whiley Hilles, Letters of Sir Joshua Reynolds (Cambridge: 
at the University Press, 1929), pp. 90-93. The discourses sometimes find beauty the conse~ 
quence of custom, but habit is not advanced as the single cause of all beauty. Reynolds 
speaks, for instance, of ‘“‘presenting to the eye the same effect as that which it has been 
accustomed to feel, which in this case, as in every other, will always produce beauty .. .”’ 
(Discourse VIII; I, 276). 

37 Discourse XI; II, 43. Later in the same discourse (II, 63) Reynolds speaks of this 
power as “‘an instance of that superiority with which mind predominates over matter, by 
contracting into one whole what nature has made multifarious.” 

38 Discourse III; I, 55. See also Discourse VII (near the beginning); I, 197. 

39 Many of the Longinian passages in the Discourses center about this theme. The great 
works are ‘‘those masterly efforts of genius, which at once kindle the whole soul, and force 
it into sudden and irresistible approbation’’ (Discourse I; I, 9). Again, ‘‘Whoever has so far 
formed his taste, as to be able to relish and feel the beauties of the great masters, has gone 
a great way in his study; for merely from a consciousness of this relish of the right, the mind 
swells with an inward pride, and is almost as powerfully affected, as if it had itself produced 
what it admires”? (Discourse VI; I, 156). I need not mention the eulogy of Michael Angelo 
which concludes the discourses. 
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is the product of art paradoxically states the chief purport of the discourses.*® It 
was certainly not Reynolds’ view that natural powers have no efficacy, or that 
an Academy*can make a Michael Angelo of any daubing student. But natural 
powers are only a potentiality, and as a professor addressing students, or (more 
widely) as an aesthetician addressing artists and critics with the view of forming 
taste and directing practice, Reynolds deals with what is within human powers 
to alter, not what is given by nature; the question is, how to realize natura 
endowment and how to direct its efforts.’ Thus the relation of genius to rules can 
be stated variously: the opposition of genius to the narrow rules of any rigid 
intellectual system is a conventional topic; yet, he writes, “What we now call 
Genius, begins, not where rules, abstractedly taken, end; but where known vulgar 
and trite rules have no longer any place. It must of necessity be, that even works 
of Genius, like every other effect, as they must have their cause, must likewise 
have their rules. . . .”* These rules depend on the nature of the imagination and 
the passions. The active principle of the mind demands variety, novelty, contrast; 
the passive, uniformity, custom, repose; and perfection lies in a mean. This is all 
obvious; what is to be noticed is the slightness of the axiomata media under the 
guidance of which the universal qualities are found or embodied in particular 
works. But it is generally true of Platonic systems of criticism, that instead of 
“rules” governing the relations of parts in a whole directed towards a specific 
end, “touchstones” are supplied which facilitate the recognition of the universal 
virtues in their concrete manifestations. So, while Reynolds does give a few 


40 “The purport of this discourse, and, indeed, of most of my other discourses, is, to 
caution you against that false opinion . . . of the imaginary powers of native genius, and 
its sufficiency in great works”’ (Discourse VI; I, 186). 

Because of the identifications already noted, the aim can be stated indifferently in terms 
of genius, taste, or art. In terms of taste: ‘“My purpose in the discourses . . . has been to 
lay down certain general positions, which seem to me proper for the formation of a sound 
taste .. .”’ (Discourse VI; I, 145). 

And in terms of the art itself: ‘‘I found . . . many precepts and rules established in our 
art, which did not seem to me altogether reconcilable with each other, yet each seemed in 
itself to have the same claim of being supported by truth and nature. . . . [To] reconcile 
those contrary opinions, it became necessary to distinguish the greater truth . . . from the 
lesser truth; the larger and more liberal ideas of nature from the more narrow and confined; 
that which addresses itself to the imagination, from that which is solely addressed to the 
eye. In consequence of this discrimination, the different branches of our art, to which 
those different truths were referred [were distinguished; and] . . . the different rules and 
regulations, which presided over each department of art, followed of course . . .”” (Discourse 
XV; II, 188-89). This is a neat statement of Reynolds’ combination of a Platonic dialectic 
with eighteenth-century faculty psychology. 

41 It would be unnecessary to document this point, were it not for repeated and perverse 
misunderstandings. A “‘man can bring home wares only in proportion to the capital with 
which he goes to market”’ (Discourse VI; I, 172), says Reynolds in explaining the mediocrity 
of the diligent but imperfectly gifted Carlo Maratti. 

42 Discourse VI; I, 155. See also the scornful references to ‘‘rational’’ theories of art at 
the beginning of Discourse XIII (II, 113-18); they are censured—of course—as insuffi- 
ciently general. 
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rules,** the emphasis is on a complicated balancing of artists who embody the 
various aesthetic virtues and defects.“ 

This question of rules leads naturally to the opposite pole of the arfistic world— 
the audience, and the taste which is its virtue. Generality is again the criterion; 
not only should the audience be universal (always and everywhere), but it should 
appeal to general principles in judging works and their producers. Nature (true 
art) is distinguished from fashion (false art) by the test of enduring and universal 
fame. Great works speak, therefore, in the common language of mankind to reach 
the widest audience; the subject must involve something in which “men are 
universally concerned, and which powerfully strikes upon the publick sym- 
pathy,’*> and in the representation there must be no nicety of detail which 
“does not speak to the general sense of the whole species; in which common .. . 
tongue, every thing grand and comprehensive must be uttered.’ But at the 
same time, the artist may envisage an elect few—his great predecessors—as his 
audience; and this is not a contradiction, for these are the few who have sloughed 
off fashion and rejected particularity—they are not men, but Man.” 

Reynolds makes criticism and the faculty of taste equivalent both to genius 
and to art. For criticism both zs an art (“the art of the connoisseur, or, in other 
words, taste . . .’8) and is developed through art; it is natural only potentially, 
requiring for its realization training and the enthusiasm inspired by genius. “It 
must be remembered, that this great style itself is artificial in the highest degree, 
it presupposes in the spectator a cultivated and prepared artificial state of mind. 
It is an absurdity therefore, to suppose that we are born with this taste, though 
we are with the seeds of it, which, by the heat and kindly influence of . . . genius, 
may be ripened in us.’’’ There is a hierarchy of criticisms, each stage more in- 
clusive than the previous: comparison of works and masters within an art (which 
first ‘test of investigation must have two capital defects; it must be narrow, and 
it must be uncertain’’®°) ; comparison of arts and their principles with one another; 


48 Example: ‘‘It ought, in my opinion, to be indispensably observed, that the masses of 
light in a picture be always of a warm mellow colour . . .’”’ (Discourse VIII; I, 272); this for 
the sake of harmony and splendor. Yet such a picture as El Greco’s ‘‘Toledo”’ is sublime in 
part because of the sinister coldness of its colors. Reynolds would probably grant the point 
and admit classes of exceptions; the rules mean little to him. 

44 See especially Discourse V and the concluding parts of Discourse VIII. 

45 Discourse IV; I, 80. 

46 Discourse XI; II, 45. 

47 The universality of the great Italians is the answer to such a criticism as this by 
Edward Gilpin Johnson, an editor of the Discourses—‘‘One can fancy Reynolds, broadly 
speaking, to have reasoned the matter out in this way: Italian art is the only great art; 
Italian art generalizes; therefore, great art generalizes. From the art of a race and an epoch 
he extracted the spirit, and pronounced it the criterion of excellence for all races and all 
time. . . .[He did not see] the folly of attempting to ingraft upon his countrymen ideals 
and aspirations as foreign to their dispositions as are the olive and the vine to their soil’’ 
(Sir Joshua Reynolds’s Discourses [Chicago: A. C. McClurg and Co., 1891], p. 48). 

48 Discourse VII; I, 203. 

49 Discourse XV; II, 206-7. There is here another analogy between taste and virtue, 
for we are born with an analogous capacity for receiving and obeying the artifical rules of 
society; see Discourse XIII; II, 119-20. 

50 Discourse XIII; II, 111. 
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and comparison of all such principles ‘with those of human nature, from whence 
arts derive the materials upon which they are to produce their effects,’ which 
style is at gee the highest and soundest, “for it refers to the eternal and immut- 
able nature of things.’ 

The present discussion of taste justifies a brief digression on the alleged influ- 
ence of Burke on Reynolds, an influence which has been the subject of speculation 
ever since M’Cormick, Burke’s early biographer, asserted that Burke was the 
real author of the Discourses. E. N.S. Thompson has argued that the influence of 
the Sublime and Beautiful was slight (of which more below), but that the essay 
on Taste prefixed to the second edition of that treatise (January, 1759) ‘‘more 
directly than the Inquiry, determined Reynolds’s own opinions.”’ Donald Cross 
Bryant, whose study should be consulted for a very complete account of Burke’s 
relations with Reynolds, has uncritically followed Thompson on this aesthetic 
question.” But for Burke, taste is “that faculty or those faculties of the mind 
which are affected with, or which form a judgment of, the works of imagination 
and the elegant arts,’’ whereas for Reynolds, it is that faculty of the mind “by 
which we like or dislike, whatever be the subject” —a faculty which judges in the 
productive, the practical, and the theoretical sciences alike. In the system of 
Burke, the aesthetic excellences rest on very different foundations from the moral 
virtues,®** whereas throughout Reynolds’ system there runs a recurrent analogy 
between beauty and virtue, and another between beauty and truth. Burke, in 
short, operates within a scheme of separate sciences and is in search of closely 
literal definitions of the aesthetic qualities he treats (even though those qualities 
pervade both nature and art), while Reynolds tends always to analogize the sci- 
ences and to “define’’ analogically and dialectically. The occasional verbal and 
doctrinal resemblances, then, are only isolated points of community in systems 
which are radically and fundamentally distinct. 

All the problems of genius, of taste, and of art (I restate the chief contention 
of this paper) are given their form in Reynolds’ aesthetics by the dialectical 
method and the psychological orientation of the system. Since the root is not a 
supernal nature but a terrestrial, the ideal universe being a product of imagina- 


81 Ibid., p. 112. 

52 Thompson, op. cit., p. 358; Donald Cross Bryant, Edmund Burke and His Literary 
Friends (Washington University Studies—New Series; Language and Literature—No. 9; 
St. Louis, 1939), pp. 53-54. Chapter iii (pp. 45-82) of Bryant treats Burke’s relations with 
Reynolds. Curiously enough, the very passages I have cited to show the difference of Burke 
and Reynolds are cited by Thompson to prove their connection. The Reynolds quotation is 
from the passage in Discourse VII cited above, note 22. 

Hilles (Literary Career, chap. vii) gives neither Johnson nor Burke much credit for aid 
in composing the discourses. The revisions with which Johnson and Malone touched up the 
first printed versions of the individual discourses before the collected editions of 1778 (the 
first seven) and 1797 are analyzed in an exhaustive collation of texts by Lauder Greenway, 
Alterations in the Discourses of Sir Joshua Reynolds (New York: privately printed, 1936; 
the copy which I have consulted is in the Ryerson Library of the Art Institute of Chicago). 
Greenway’s conclusion is, that the revisions concern only minutiae of style—Reynolds, 
in short, wrote his own discourses. 

58 See A Philosophical Inquiry into the Origin of Our Ideas of the Sublime and Beautiful . . ., 
Part III, sec. 11; but the point is obvious from a general view of Burke’s system. 
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tion, the faculties of the mind play a crucial role. In outline, Reynolds’ view of the 
mind is commonplace: “‘. . . we perceive by sense, we combine by fancy, and dis- 
tinguish by reason. . . .”* Appropriately, then, since imagination is thegombining 
and generalizing power, the arts depend upon it for their higher qualities, and 
upon sense only by a condescension to the necessities of human nature. Such 
condescension is inevitable, and art strives to give each faculty gratification. 
“Our taste has a kind of sensuality about it, as well as a love of the sublime; 
both these qualities of the mind are to have their proper consequence, as far as 
they do not counteract each other; for that is the grand error which much care 
ought to be taken to avoid.’ 

In the same fashion, opinion as well as truth must be regarded by the artist, 
its authority proportioned to the universality of the prejudice. Such a conde- 
scension, however guarded, marks the difference of a system such as this from 
that of Plato, for whom the highest art of Reynolds would be second-best; for 
Plato, true art is dialectic, whereas for Reynolds such an identification is pre- 
vented by the laws of the mind.” Reason (as discriminating faculty) does, how- 
ever, have considerable importance in the final stage of the artist’s development, 
in which he is required to “consider and separate those different principles to 
which different modes of beauty owe their origin . . . to discriminate perfections 
that are incompatible with each other.” Imagination and taste may be at one 
time identified with reason (as in the passage from the seventh discourse quoted 
above), at another set against it, when reason is “‘grounded on a partial view of 
things’ in contrast with the habitual sagacity of imagination; in art, imagi- 
nation is “the residence of truth.’ 

The distinction of ‘levels’ of argument is accompanied usually by the bifurca- 
tion of concepts, and the identification of the various concepts on the higher level. 
But this is sometimes imperfectly accomplished or difficult to trace. Imagination 
and fancy, for instance, are not consistently or radically distinguished by Rey- 
nolds. In only one passage are they explicitly contrasted: ‘“...Raffaelle had 


54 Discourse IX; II, 7. 

55 Discourse VIII; I, 264. In the thirteenth discourse, Reynolds states that ‘‘. . . the Arts 
with which we have any concern in this discourse [i.e., the fine arts, including poetry] . . . 
address themselves only to two faculties of the mind, its imagination and its sensibility” 
(II, 113). But the arts ‘‘in their highest province, are not addressed to the gross senses; 
but to the desires of the mind, to that spark of divinity which we have within, impatient 
of being circumscribed and pent up by the world which is about us’’ (Discourse XIII; 
II, 142-43). 

56 «‘But beside real, there is also apparent truth, or opinion, or prejudice. With regard 
to real truth . . . the taste which conforms to it is, and must be, uniform. With regard to 
the second sort of truth . . . it is not fixed, but variable. However, whilst these opinions 
and prejudices . . . continue, they operate as truth; and the art, whose office it is to please 
the mind, as well as instruct it, must direct itself according to opinion, or it will not attain 
its end’’ (Discourse VII; I, 201). 

57 The passages cited in the two preceding notes are perhaps sufficient; it may be men- 
tioned, however, that the separation of art from philosophy appears also in the incapacity 
of the practicing artist for the abstract speculation of the highest criticism—see Discourse 
XIII at the beginning; IT, 112-13. 

58 Discourse II; I, 26-27. 

59 See Discourse XIII; IT, 113-18. 
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more Taste and Fancy; Michael Angelo more Genius and Imagination. The one 
excelled in beauty, the other in energy. . . .Michael Angelo’s works . . . seem to 
proceed from his own mind entirely. . . . Raffaelle’s materials are generally bor- 
rowed, though the noble structure is his own.’’®° The couplings here suggest a 
difference of degree, imagination rearranging more freely and powerfully. Fancy 
is sometimes “‘capricious’”’ and connected with the picturesque.“ But although 
the terminology made familiar by Coleridge is here sought in vain, there is an 
obvious differentiation of artistic powers paralleling the contrast of the arbitrary, 
fashionable, and ornamental with the natural, simple, and beautiful. 

The qualities apprehended or created by these faculties are similarly differen- 
tiated, although the familiar distinction of sublime and beautiful is slurred. 
Often identical, sometimes differentiated in degree, the sublime and beautiful 
may occasionally be set against one another, a dichotomy which requires a “lower” 
beautiful, the “elegant.’’** The faculties and the aesthetic characters may be 
paired: the elegant is connected with taste and fancy, the sublime with genius and 
imagination; alternatively, the elegant may be judged sensual. The higher or more 
comprehensive quality is of course preferred. “The sublime in Painting, as in 
Poetry, so overpowers, and takes such a possession of the whole mind, that no 
room is left for attention to minute criticism. The little elegancies of art in the 
presence of these great ideas thus greatly expressed, lose all their value, and are, 
for the instant at least, felt to be unworthy of our notice. The correct judgment, 
the purity of taste, which characterize Raffaelle, the exquisite grace [elegance] 
of Correggio and Parmegiano, all disappear before them.’ 

There are passages in which Reynolds’ sublime and elegant correspond closely 
with Burke’s sublime and beautiful: Reynolds draws the inescapable contrast 
between the sublime landscapes of Salvator and the elegant scenes of Claude, 
between bold projections and gentle slopes, abruptly right-angled and gradually 


8@ Discourse V; I, 128-29. See also the passage from Discourse XV, quoted infra. 

61 Reynolds speaks of ‘“‘whatever partakes of fancy or caprice, or goes under the de- 
nomination of Picturesque’”’ (Discourse X; II, 37); throughout the tenth discourse the pic- 
turesque serves to set off effects inappropriate to the medium of sculpture, which above 
all others requires a chaste gravity—the grand style. 

62 Reynolds refers to Burke (Discourse VIII; I, 282, note) as a truly philosophical aes- 
thetician, but he ignores Burke’s literal distinction of sublime and beautiful and the psy- 
chology on which it is based. And there are some contradictions between the two men on 
particular points; Burke, e.g., found repetition essential to the “artifical infinite,”’ but 
Reynolds relegated repetition to the elegant and thought it incompatible with the sublime, 
which ‘‘impresses the mind at once with one great idea” (Discourse IV; I, 97). 

68 Discourse IV; I, 92; there are numerous similar passages. 

64 Discourse XV; II, 204-5. When attention is directed to genius or effect, Michael 
Angelo is supreme; when the subject is art, Raffaelle ‘‘stands in general foremost of the 
first painters” (Discourse V; I, 124—and see 124-30), for Michael Angelo (whose deficiencies 
in coloring, for instance, are patent) cannot match this balance and completeness of ar- 
tistic equipment. 

85 See Discourse XIIT; II, 127. 

66 The judgment on workers in the lower species is, that ‘“‘as their genius has been em- 
ployed on low and confined subjects, the praise which we give must be as limited as its 
object”? (Discourse III; I, 72—styles and genres are specified also in the fifth and thirteenth 
discourses). 
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inclined branches, clouds gilded with the setting sun or rolling in volumes, and 
so forth.® It is significant that this close coincidence of doctrine occurs in a dis- 
cussion of landscape, precisely where the difference in application of the two 
systems is at a minimum. It is, however, true that the likings of the two men 
would never be greatly different, however different their fashions of accounting 
for what they liked. Their accounts were very different; Burke’s distinction is 
often dissolved by Reynolds, and when not abandoned, it is so transformed in 
content and established on so different a foundation that only in isolated contexts 
(like the comparison of Salvator and Claude) does any considerable resemblance 
appear. Burke’s famous distinction had become a verbal commonplace for 
succeeding aestheticians—to no two of whom did it convey the same meaning. 

The elaborate hierarchy of styles and species to which I have referred above is 
made possible by the differentiation of mental powers and aesthetic characters 
which has now been outlined. One set of distinctions depends upon the dignity of 
subject: history painting, genre, landscape, portraiture, animal painting, still 
life, and so on®*—many of which classes are susceptible of subdivision. Cutting 
across this hierarchy of genres is the contrast of a higher and a lower manner. In 
history painting, for instance, the grand style of Rome and Florence is set against 
the ornamental style of Venice and Flanders; and in the lower genres of the art, 
there is “the same distinction of a higher and a lower style; and they take their 
rank and degree in proportion as the artist departs more, or less, from common 
nature, and makes it an object of his attention to strike the imagination of the 
spectator by ways belonging specially toart. . . .””°? Artsemploying different means 
from those of painting are treated similarly in terms of object and manner, al- 
though some media may render the lower manner intolerable: sculpture (which 
Reynolds instances at length) must design in simplicity proportioned to the 
simplicity of its materials. Even the “non-imitative” arts like architecture and 
music exhibit parallel distinctions, with the higher quality related to the imagina- 
tion rather by association than by imitation, and the lower connected with utility 
and sense. The argument is always flexible, however: excellence in a lower style is 
to be preferred to mediocrity in a higher (a principle which Reynolds exemplifies 
in the critique of Gainsborough), and it is erroneous to introduce the grand man- 
ner into a lower rank to which a different mode of achieving a qualified generality 
is appropriate—as, in portraiture, universality is best achieved not by idealizing 
beyond recognition, but by catching the likeness ‘‘as a whole.” Still another 
dimension is introduced in discussion of the ‘‘characteristical” style, peculiar to 
the cast of mind of an individual painter; while such peculiarity is not referable 
to a true archetype in nature, and is not a proper object of imitation,® it has its 
proper excellence in consistency and unity, “‘as if the whole proceeded from one 
mind.’ 

But Reynolds’ attention always returns to the grand style, the keystone of the 
arch. The grand style is universal in cause and in effect, in subject and in style; 


&7 Discourse XIII; II, 127. 

* “‘Peculiar marks, I hold to be, generally, if not always, defects . . .”” (Discourse VI; I 
165) ; and see the whole passage at the end of Discourse V. 

6 Discourse V; I, 132. 
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it is beautiful by abstracting from the particular forms of nature, simple by re- 
jecting the influence of fashion. (A true simplicity is—of course—distinguished 
from a false simplicity which is jejune, devoid of the fulness of nature.”°) Although 
grandeur requires simplicity—which is truth—it is still contrary to truth, when 
truth is particular and historical.” The grand style concerns itself rather with 


“that ideal excellence, which it is the lot of genius always to contemplate, and 
never to attain.””” 


70 Discourse VIII; I, 254-59. 

71 The painter “must sometimes deviate from vulgar and strict historical truth, in 
pursuing the grandeur of his design’? (Discourse IV; I, 85). Thus, Gothic architecture, 
“though not so ancient as the Grecian, is more so to our imagination, with which the Artist 


is more concerned than with absolute [historical] truth’? (Discourse XIII; IT, 138). 
7 Discourse I; I, 8. 
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One of the favorite devices of historians is to divide the temporal series of 
events which they are discussing into something known as periods, ages, and 
times. As a method of not talking about everything at once, no fault can be found 
with this practice. But as a method of explanation or interpretation, it is mislead- 
ing, not to say downright unjustified. Clearly one cannot discuss the biography 
of a man without breaking it up into chapters, paragraphs, and sentences, and 
the most convenient way of doing this is to begin with the man’s babyhood, and 
to pass on to his childhood, his youth, his maturity, and his senility. So long as 
these periods are simply chronological sections of a longer time-span, no one could 
object. But if the biographer were to believe that there was a spirit of babyhood 
which became incorporated in the baby, a spirit of youth which became incor- 
porated in the youth, and so on, he would clearly be talking nonsense. Similarly 
one can divide the history of the United States into the Colonial Period, the 
Revolutionary Period, and the pre-Civil War Period, the period of Reconstruc- 
tion, and so on. But again, if one explains what took place in the Colonial Period 
as due to the influence of a Colonial spirit, and what took place in the Revolu- 
tionary Period as due to a revolutionary spirit, then again one is talking nonsense, 
but apparently not such obvious nonsense. 

The readers of this journal are particularly interested in one sort of history, 
that of the arts. And this is a field where periodization, if I may be permitted this 
neologism, does the most harm. For here we speak of classical art, medieval art, 
Renaissance art, and so on not merely as art produced during certain chronologi- 
cal periods, but as art conditioned and determined by the period. We speak of 
certain artists as expressing their times, as being before their times, as being cul- 
tural relics of an earlier time. We treat seriously the problem of what actually 
characterizes the time which we maintain in the same breath influences the people 
living in it. Thus we find writers struggling to interpret the nature of Renaissance 
as if there were a Renaissance prior to the people who lived in the Renaissance. 
To take a specific example, we find Mr. Wallace K. Ferguson in an article entitled, 
“The Interpretation of the Renaissance: Suggestion for a Synthesis,’’! maintaining 
that without periods “the historian cannot think about history . ..much less 
interpret it for others.’”’ Without ‘‘some such general conception, the specialist 
may well find himself operating in an historical vacuum, in which the gravity of 
all objects seems equal.’’ But then the problem arises of what the essential nature 
of a given period is. We might be led to believe that it is found in the interplay of 
the various cultural and material forces which influence men living in the period 
in question and not in anything else. But on the contrary, Mr. Ferguson and the 
other periodizers maintain, or seem to maintain, that there is an ‘“‘essential char- 
acter’’ to a period which has some explanatory value, which gives us some clue 
to why people living in a period behave as they do. But at this point trouble im- 


1 Journal of the History of Ideas, Vol. XII, no. 4, pp. 483-495. 
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mediately arises. In the case of the Renaissance, for instance, we find that his- 
torians neither agree on what its essential character wasnor even on when it began 
to show itself and when it stopped. 

Whoever the historian may be, unless he is possessed of a supernatural revela- 
tion which is beyond question, he must discover the spirit of an age from what the 
human beings living in that age did and thought and felt and hoped for and 
loved and hated. And he must discover all this through the documents which 
these people have left behind them. The Renaissance Spirit or the Medieval Mind 
or the Rationalism of the Enlightenment exist nowadays only in the works of art 
which were produced during the periods in question. If we find that the great 
majority of people writing books and painting pictures during the eighteenth 
century were rationalistic in some unambiguous sense of that word, then their 
rationalism is something to be abstracted from their works of art and cannot 
be used to explain the nature of those works. All works of literature are written 
in words and the words which we have at our disposal limit what we can say. 
Thus a man writing in 1750 could scarcely speak of photographic realism or 
atomic energy. But we cannot explain what a man says entirely on the basis of 
linguistics, nor can we assert that there is a linguistic spirit which infiltrates into 
the souls of writers and makes them write as they do. For when we wish to know 
what this linguistic spirit is, we have to find it in the actual language which the 
writers whom we are reading wrote, and the explanatory device becomes a kind 
of petitio principit. This paper, for instance, is written, as far as its author is 
capable, in correct English. You can explain its syntax and grammar by saying 
that its author has attempted to observe the rules as far as he knows them. But 
this is not due to any spirit of correct grammar current in the year 1951. The 
facts are that I went to school where I was taught to write in a certain way and 
formed certain literary habits. The books from which I was instructed exist and 
could, I suppose, be produced and studied. If, however, no such books existed, the 
only way to find out what the rules of grammar were in 1951 would be to study 
the actual writings produced during that year. This would be what used to be 
called an inductive study and the word “‘correct”’ in the phrase “‘correct usage’”’ 
would simply mean “modal” in the statistical sense of that term. 

If one can find modal patterns, styles, ideas, and the like in any chronological 
period, it is useful to discover them. The trouble arises when after their discovery 
they are erected into an explanatory principle and used to interpret what was 
actually written or intended to have been written. If you find a spirit of rational- 
ism in a period, like that of eighteenth century England, you simply find it 
wherever it exists. It does not exist, as far as anyone knows, in any unconscious 
or subconscious or abstract or metaphysical sense during the period. Therefore 
one cannot say that Pope wrote as he did because of the rationalism of his age. 
The age was rationalistic, in so far as it was rationalistic, because Pope wrote the 
way he did. Consequently when one comes upon someone like Thomson or Col- 
lins whose rationalism is not like that of Pope, one need not look for a hidden 
rationalism in their works nor yet wonder why they were not rationalistic. To 
cite an example from another field, which I owe to Morris Cohen, the fact that 
there are more English authors in a card catalogue whose names begin with A 
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than there are whose names begin with X does not imply that if your name 
begins with A you are more likely to write a book than you are if your name be- 
gins with X. 

So much would, I think, be granted by almost anyone as obvious, and I do not 
attribute to Mr. Ferguson or to anyone else who believes in periods a desire to 
misuse the generalizations which they may have made. But there are other 
questions involved in this which are of some importance both to aestheticians 
and to historians of the arts. 

1. How much homogeneity is to be found in a period? 

This is an empirical question. Its answer cannot be given dogmatically and a 
priori. But in my own experience as an historian it looks as if every chronological 
period which I have studied showed both diversity and indeed conflict. Fifth 
century Athens is usually brought up as the truest expression of the Greek Spirit 
and as the most homogeneous of all periods. Yet in fifth century Athens one had 
both the Sophists and the Socratics and they disagreed on essential points of 
doctrine. Their debates made the period, not their harmony of views nor even 
the manner in which they argued. Certainly the people living at that time, if we 
may judge from the dialogues of Plato and Xenophon, had no feeling of unity. 
But let us turn to sculpture and painting, for there is scarcely a book written for 
the larger public, including innocent undergraduates, which does not elaborate 
on this theme of spiritual homogeneity. 

The sculptures at the Siphnian Treasury at Delphi are dated by Herodotus as 
shortly before 525, i.e., just before the fifth century, and are our best dated cri- 
terion for late archaic sculpture in Greek art. But we find Poulsen saying of the 
Caryatides that they show traits which one would expect around 550 and in some 
cases even earlier; that the pediment’s “bungling work” has nothing in common 
with the ‘rest of the pretty sculpture from this jewel of a building’’; that the 
south and west friezes are highly archaic in style, with flat surfaces, incision rather 
than modelling; and that the north and east friezes give us a glimpse of the great 
art of the following centuries—that is, they are ahead of their time.? Nevertheless 
this building is what we have to go on in order to establish the style of the late 
sixth century. The answer, as given by Poulsen, is that the works in question 
were done by four different sculptors with four different styles and techniques. 
In which is the spirit of the age? 

Turn now to Miss Richter’s Attic Red-Figured Vases* and what she says of 
these vase-paintings of the period c. 475-450, the middle of fifth century. She 
has discovered four types of style: (a) that of the Mannerists, who retain late 
archaic (525-480) quaintness and grace; (b) that of the Naturalists, who are 
exponents of a new realism; (c) that of what we may call the Avant-garde, who go 
in for elaborate compositions, bold foreshortenings, “‘like later times”; (d) that 
of the Academicians, who are quiet, rather dull, and repetitive. Furthermore, it 
will be observed that all of these painters seem to be ahead of their contemporary 
sculptors in their naturalism and that the only way in which so expert a student 
as Miss Richter can date these vases is by spotting who painted them. What 


2 See Poulsen’s Delphi, tr. by Richards, London, 1920, pp. 101 ff. 
3 New Haven, 1946, pp. 89 ff. 
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homogeneity is to be discovered in a case like this? What has happened to the 
spirit of the age? 

If now we turn to nineteenth century French painting and look at the works 
produced by contemporaries, we find the same conflict of style as we do in fifth 
century Greek painters. If we turn to twentieth century American domestic 
architecture, we find exactly the same thing. But when we recognize this in our 
time, we call it confusion, bewilderment, the lack of a guiding principle, aesthetic 
anarchy, and a dozen other unpleasant things. But why should we be surprised 
at such complexity? Artists are human beings and vary in their degree of con- 
formity to tradition and to the dominant standards of their society. No two peo- 
ple have ever yet been able to copy even a single model without their individual- 
ity showing up clearly enough to the perceptive eye. We know how men like 
Berenson, the two Venturi, Focillon, and others, whatever their occasional mis- 
takes, can nevertheless look at paintings done in the manner of certain artists 
and spot them almost at once as imitations. I do not deny that there have been 
successful forgers, but on the other hand it is astonishing how many forgeries have 
been detected not by X-rays and similar means, but by the well-trained eye. One 
has only to think of so simple a matter as handwriting to admit that even 
scrupulous conformity to an archetype cannot prevent individuality from emerg- 
ing. If a work of art is a function of the whole human being and not simply of some 
part of him which may be identical with a similar part in another human being, 
then it is extremely unlikely that any two human beings, other than identical 
twins, would ever make two identical works of art, 

It will be objected that I am straining a point here and in a way I am. But the 
only way to exhibit the weakness of a theory is to strain it to the breaking point. 
Now it cannot be denied that any two things whatsoever can be shown to have 
something in common. The question is whether what they have in common ex- 
plains them. On the contrary, it may well give rise to an aesthetic problem rather 
than an explanation. We might as well ask why in a certain period artists strove 
for conformity rather than for individuality. Not to ask that question is to assume 
as a methodological principle that we ought to expect conformity. It is possible 
that in some societies conformity is the rule. But in view of what we know of 
human beings in our society, have we not just as much right to expect that they 
will differ from one another and differ in significant degrees? In either the case of 
difference or of conformity the problem depends on what we assume as the normal, 
as that which was to be expected. No one asks why people chew solids and drink 
liquids and breathe gases. If you found someone trying to chew a glass of water or 
inhale a roast of beef, a problem might arise, but as long as the normal course of 
events takes place, there is no problem. The primary question then is to establish 
normality in the strictly statistical sense of the word. That there should exist 
something normal is not itself to be wondered at, since if there were no general 
rules whatsoever, there would be no possibility of using any common nouns 
whatsoever either. 

2. What is common to an age? 

Here again I cannot pretend to lay down a dogma which is absolutely certain. 
But one will usually find that the common cultural element in a period which is 
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relevant tothe history of art has certain problems. Thus both Ingres and Delacroix 
might have differed in the way they painted their pictures and they did differ. 
But they both, to take but one example, produced historical paintings. Ingres, 
as far as I know, painted past history and Delacroix painted contemporary 
history. Can we say that the fact that Ingres painted Le Voeu de Louis XIII and 
Delacroix La Barricade, both historical paintings, is proof of any significant com- 
munity of spirit, method, point of view, purpose, idea, or Zeztgeist? Or is this fact 
rather proof of a decided difference in outlook? Aside from the question of this 
difference in technique, which is obvious, should the historian try to find out 
what is similar in these two paintings and ascribe it to the times? The similarity 
is as obvious as the difference: it lies in their subject matter—French history. 
But if one follows this path, one can go higher in the hierarchy of genera and 
absorb French, Italian, Roman, and Greek historical subjects into one class. Then 
everyone who ever painted an historical subject will be imbued with the same 
spirit, the spirit of historicity. But continuing in this way, one can unite all 
painters together, since they are painters rather than carpenters, and we shall 
find a common quality, which is their interest in painting. Sooner or later one 
reaches the point where all differences disappear and human beings become 
Humanity, without individuality, location, or date. 

No one when he is writing history, or even aesthetics, has ever done this in a 
serious vein, though most people do something like it when they want to be edi- 
fying. The phrase, “human values,” or “universal values,” or ‘‘eternal values,”’ 
or any of its other synonyms, seems to have a magical power over people and they 
still maintain that it points to what the aesthetician and historian should deal 
with. Now in the case of Delacroix and Ingres, as far as their historical paintings 
are concerned, one has a real conflict. Delacroix in the Barricade, and for that 
matter in Greece Expiring on the Ruins of Missolonghi, is in effect maintaining that 
contemporary history is of as much aesthetic interest as past history. He is carry- 
ing out a policy which he had been propounding in his Variations du Beau and 
which had become a party-program in the writings of such a man as Deschamps.* 
It was, though this statement of it is much too superficial, essentially the doctrine 
that dates make a difference to all human affairs, including art, that therefore the 
artist should try to express his own time. The debate over this specific issue, not 
over some vague and ill-defined issue such as Romanticism vs. Classicism, pro- 
duced such pictures. It is true that Deschamps called the people who tried ‘to 
express their times Romanticists, but then almost anyone has been called a Ro- 
manticist by someone.® Ingres’s interest in the past and especially in the ancient 
past, as he believed it to be, was a reply to this specific issue, and again was not 
due to some desire to be a Classicist. If I am right, and again I think that the 
documents will support me, the important fact is the conflict in spirit, not the 
identity of it. 

A person may, if he wishes, select out of the first half of the nineteenth century 
in France those painters whose works resembled in some way the paintings of 

4 Anyone interested in this matter may consult my Wingless Pegasus, Appendix I. 


5 See A. O. Lovejoy, “On the Discrimination of Romanticisms,”’ in his Essays in the 
History of Ideas, Baltimore, 1948. 
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Delacroix and give these painters some common name. He will obviously have to 
neglect, to put it mildly,the followers of Ingres, who in spite of everything did 
exist and did paint, and, what is more, were perhaps more productive than those 
of Delacroix. Readers of such a work would get the impression that the innova- 
tions of Delacroix—some of which had been initiated as early as Rubens—were 
characteristic of the times and will then be confronted by the problem of what to 
do with the Ingristes. How did they happen to escape the influence of the times? 
Of course the truth is that they did not escape it, for they helped to make it. 
The times, like all times, I suspect, were composed precisely of the battle between 
Ingristes and Delacrucians, to say nothing of all the others, a mixture of several 
traditions and innovations all intertwined. Why such a view of history is any less 
enlightening than what might be called spiritualistic monism has yet to be 
demonstrated. 

Let us conclude this part of our argument by stating that what is common to 
an age is the problem which the artists face. Their answers are likely to be di- 
verse.® 

3. How are ages determined? 

That the works of art produced in the Renaissance as a whole look different 
from those of the Middle Ages, that those of the Baroque Period look different 
from those of the early Renaissance, and so on down to modern times, is unde- 
niable. No one could look at a Raphael and confuse it with a Duccio or look at a 
Caravaggio and confuse it with a Watteau. But these differences are due not to 
a general spirit of an age but rather to an individual’s solution of aesthetic prob- : 
lems. These solutions obviously depend on what the individual has learned from 
his predecessors and contemporaries, as well as on his own congenital nature. 
No one can start fresh from the egg, for everyone who reaches the age of reason 
has already been influenced by so many other people that his congenital nature 
works through the influence in spite of any desire to be original. But such influ- 
ences become cumulative and sooner or later someone appears whose work is so 
different from that of some of his predecessors that he is considered to be a great 
innovator. Thus one can take the works of Beethoven from Opus 1 to Opus 135 
and see, if he is careful in his selections, a steady progress in innovation. The 
quartettes in Opus 18 might very well be grouped by an historian who did not 
know that they were by Beethoven with the School of Haydn. But the same 
historian, when he arrived at the Rasoumovski Quartettes, would have to decide 
that something had happened to re-orient the tradition. And by the time he had 
reached Opus 95, he would be sure. The new spirit, let us say for the sake of 
argument, might be said to appear definitely in Opus 74. Whatever this spirit 
is and however it will be described, it will be considered by the historian as the 
definitory character of the new age. All other works of art which do not resemble 
it will be forgotten or neglected or called reactionary or conservative or classical 
or traditional or a hang-over from an earlier period. Opus 74 was published, I 
believe, in 1810. But if this work establishes the spirit of the new musical age, 
what is one to do with Cherubini who was composing music as late as 1836 (the 


6 Another interesting example for the spiritualistic monist would be the Davids by 
Verocchio, Donatello, and Michelangelo. 
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Requiem in D-minor)? A person who believes in periods and ages with spirits 
explaining the character of the works of art produced during them would be hard 
put to it to synthesize both Beethoven—who died in 1827, over ten years before 
Cherubini died—and Cherubini into one spirit. But Beethoven was more of an 
innovator than Cherubini was and he had more influence than Cherubini had, 
if you make the proper selections. Therefore the age is more likely to be named 
after Beethoven than after his great contemporary. 

If this is so, then ages are simply the names of the influential innovations which 
have occurred constantly in the history of the arts. Their spirit is thus of no ex- 
planatory value whatsoever and its use is misleading both as to what actually 
took place in a given age and as to the way in which works of art are produced. 
Let us repeat that we are not arguing that no artists prefer to conform to tradi- 
tion than to work on their own. Schools of artists, like everyone else, have to face 
problems which may arise from a variety of sources: philosophic, religious, social, 
political, economic, and mixtures of them all. There will be conflict in the man- 
ner in which such problems are solved. Thus though the problems may be com- 
mon, the solutions may very well be individual. Variety within an age then is to 
be thought of as just as normal as uniformity. 


CONCLUSION 


Such a question then as, ““‘What is modern art?” loses significance. The word 
“modern,” if it is to make any sense, should be interpreted chronologically. The 
question then becomes, ‘“How much unity is there in modern art?” And if the 


word “unity” can be defined in such a manner that one can tell when two works 
of art have it, then the question is worth answering. But that a period does not 
have unity, is not a harsh criticism of the period. Nor is it anything in favor of a 
period that it does have unity. It may simply mean that the people living in it 
lack imagination. Periods are made up of people and there is no more reason why 
they should all be in agreement than that they should differ. It would make 
more sense to sort out of the history of the various arts the different traditions 
and to study their history as they develop, not only under the impulsion of their 
leading ideas, but in reaction to conflicting theories. If that were done, the sur- 
prise which some historians show that there were Romanticists long before the 
Romantic Period and Classicists long after, would evaporate. Included in the 
general evaporation, one hopes, would be the dispraise of our own time for its 
complexity. 





IS NON-OBJECTIVE ART SUPERFICIAL? 
STEPHEN C. PEPPER 


One of the most extraordinary occurrences in the history of art is the sweep of 
the nonobjective movement over Europe and America in the last decade. Its 
momentum is still increasing. It is crowding representational art out almost into 
the limbo of the commercial. It is causing some critics to wonder if the predicted 
reaction to the representational can any longer be counted upon, at least in the 
foreseeable future. 

If the reaction is to occur soon, it will most likely be for aesthetic reasons. It 
will occur because something is lacking in the aesthetic potentialities of nonob- 
jective art. This is what is implied by those who in one way or another refer to the 
nonobjective movement as intrinsically superficial. But there is another possi- 
bility and that is that so many new, unexpected potentialities will be found in 
the nonobjective visual field that no need will again be felt to return entirely to 
representational art, or at least not in the manner of a reaction against the non- 
objective. 

The only pertinent analogy in the history of art in the broad sense seems to be 
the development of pure instrumental music in western culture. Outside of the 
European tradition, and even within this tradition until approximately the six- 
teenth century, music was always attached to some associative content, such as 
song, dance, or religious ritual. The formal structure of the sounds supported and 
amplified the visual or literary content. Ideally the two would become fused as in 
the great chorals. When the purely auditory elements of music broke away from 
visual and literary accompaniments and ventured forth alone on impersonal in- 
struments giving up even the expressiveness of the human voice, it must have 
seemed to the early auditors as an abstract, thin, and rather superficial sort of 
music. But the movement gathered momentum, as we all know, and produced 
monumental works of pure instrumental music which so overshadowed music in 
the form of dance, opera, or choral, that pure instrumental music has come to be 
identified with music proper and the original typical forms of music have come to 
be considered rather mixed and mongrel. Even those slight associational refer- 
ences involved in program music have been rejected as not part of the music by 
many musical purists. 

Is it possible that we are just entering an era of pure plastic painting? If so, it 
would presumably have to be for reasons similar to those which led to the era of 
pure instrumental music. These reasons were essentially aesthetic—namely, the 
invention or discovery of a number of purely auditory structures which permitted 
composers to construct monumental works equal or superior to the earlier musical 
forms based on words or the bodily rhythms of dance. These musical structures 
consisted of two sorts mainly: those like scales, modes, and especially tonality, 
which established set relations among the elements of sound, and those like the 
fugue and sonata form which provided structures for distributing sounds in ex- 
tended comprehensible wholes. Do any such devices exist among visual elements 
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so that these can dispense with representation as successfully as auditory elemeats 
were able to dispense with song and dance? This is the question I am raising in the 
present paper. It probably constitutes the central issue in contemporary visual 
art. I doubt if a decisive answer can be given at this time. But the shape such an 
answer would have can be given. 

There have been many critics from Roger Fry and Clive Bell on, who answer 
with an emphatic affirmative. They not only assert that nonobjective values can 
hold up alone but that these values are the only ones that have ever held up the 
aesthetic values of visual art. The representative elements in traditional painting 
and sculpture were dubbed “literary” and cast aside as irrelevant or disturbing 
to the intrinsic values of the work. The mystery then is why so many artists of 
the past, seemingly intent on producing works of beauty, and reputedly with 
marked success, should have paid as much attention as they did to the representa- 
tional features. 

The most obvious answer is given by a number of other contemporary critics. 
They offer evidence to the effect that the representational features do have aes- 
thetic value. And this is the position I shall assume in the present paper. Perhaps 
the very best evidence for the correctness of this position is the bewilderment of 
the public before the mass of nonobjective art flooding the galleries and exhibi- 
tions at the moment. If the nonobjective features of representational art were the 
sole source of the beauty of these works, it should not disconcert the judgment of 
the appreciative public to have the representative features dropped out entirely. 
Yet for all but the more sophisticated, the pure nonobjective movement is dis- 
concerting. 

It is, however, without much doubt the attitude of the artists and critics whom 
Fry and Bell represent that has made the nonobjective movement possible. As 
long as the plastic and representational values of visual art were held in balance, 
it might have been difficult to develop a strong nonobjective movement. But 
when a growing group of young artists and critics interested in exploring the 
plastic values began adopting the theory that here lay the only aesthetic values 
of a picture, then it was easy to take the next step of dropping out everything 
except the plastic values. An enthusiastic and restricted aesthetic produced its 
own embodiment. The very narrowness of the theory has quite possibly led to 
successes in pure plastic experimentation that would not otherwise have occurred. 
But it is still a question how far these successes can go. 

The problem can be posed quite simply. What is the chance that a purely 
nonobjective picture can be as aesthetically satisfying as the most satisfying 
representative pictures? Will a nonobjective picture ever be as “great” as the 
best Giotto, Titian, Griinewald, Van Eyck, El Greco? This is like asking at the 
time when pure instrumental music was starting, what was the chance of a com-_, 
poser of this pure music doing anything as aesthetically satisfying as a Palestrina 
choral or a Gregorian chant? Of course, we know the answer for music. Is the an- 
swer likely to be the same for nonobjective painting? 

Two critics who have taken this problem very seriously are Walter Abell in his 
Representation and Form and Eric Newton in his The Meaning of Beauty. Both 
men are perceptive and sensitive critics responsive to the values of nonobjective 
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art, and also to the appeal of representative features. Abell wrote in 1936, before 
the nonobjective movement was in full swing, but he was entirely aware of the 
problem. Eric Newton’s book is only a few months out. Both men approach the 
problem in the same sort of way, and come out with much the same conclusion. 
I should like briefly to summarize their analyses. Both men approach the problem 
by discriminating a succession of strata of pictorial features. 

For Abell there are four main strata. First, there is the stratum of visual ele- 
ments, such as the separate discriminable colors. As soon as these are set in a 
composition, however, they breed relations. So, this stratum is a theoretical one 
of ultimate sensory discriminations not capable of actual exemplification in a 
perceptual object. The second stratum is that of two-dimensional form. This is 
commonly exemplified in the geometrical patterns of textiles and ceramics and 
in certain treatments of painting. Third, is the stratum of plastic form. Here the 
visual relations of color and line are extended into the third dimension of volumes 
and masses. Lastly, comes the stratum of what he calls associative form. This is 
the level of representation. He shows that representation in pictures is the out- 
come of associative suggestions arising from visual stimuli. When a number of 
these suggestions concur in moulding the observer’s response into the identifica- 
tion of a recognizable object, the picture is said to represent that object. Such a 
concurrence of suggestions produces an associative form. But associative form 
does not stop with the recognition of particular objects in a picture. In a highly 
integrated representational painting, these associative suggestionsextend through- 
out the whole composition. He examines Rembrandt’s ‘‘Portrait of an Old Wo- 
man” from the Hermitage and unfolds the system of traits which the artist has 
embodied in the picture and which reinforce and corroborate one another to pro- 
duce the individuality of the old woman’s character. The suggestion does not stop 
with the delineation of her head and hands and posture, but extends into the re- 
lations of the masses, the proportions and distribution of light and shade, the 
colors, and, in fact, permeates the plastic and formal elements of the third and 
second strata as well as the purely associative elements of the fourth stratum. 
This conception of associative form developed in this detailed manner is the most 
original feature of Abell’s analysis and the one on which he depends to establish 
the aesthetic relevancy of representation in pictorial art against the thesis of men 
like Clive Bell that only plastic form has pictorial value. Here is an associative 
form which in the hands of a master permeates and integrates a total composition 
including the plastic elements. It operates in just the way Bell describes the plas- 
tic elements alone as doing. If the formalists are asking for “‘significant form,” 
here is even more of significant form. 

Abell’s conclusion follows implicitly from his analysis. In his own words, “Thus 
representation is not in conflict with the development of plastic form, but is 
essential to that development. Plastic values are potentially greater in representa- 
tional art than in abstract art. The masterpieces of plastic form are not, in fact, 
abstract; they are representational.’ In short, there is something intrinsically 
superficial about pure abstract art. It is circumscribed in its range of materials, 
and needs the suggestiveness of associative form or representation to furnish 


1 Representation and Form. N. Y., 1936, pp. 164-5. 
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width and depth of aesthetic significance. No pure nonobjective painting could 
be expected to achieve the greatness of Rembrandt’s finest works. 

Eric Newton proceeds in much the same way but with another set of strata 
which bring out a different line of argument for the same conclusion. He starts 
from the representational end and works towards the plastic. This, he intimates, 
is the way by which a layman enters a picture. The discrimination of each suc- 
cessive stratum indicates a progressively more sophisticated taste and one which 
gets closer and closer to the heart of the creative artist. 

The first level is that of the objective factual description of visible objects. 
Eric Newton practically equates this with photographic representation, though 
he also includes man’s biological and practical responses to the physical world. 
He holds that the camera is largely responsible for the contemporary artist’s 
tendency to abandon this level altogether. Since this is the level by which the 
layman seeks to enter a picture, the contemporary artist consequently tends to 
abandon his lay public also. The more so, in that the layman’s interests in life and 
death, war, love, and the drama of life generally come out on this level—for these 
make up what are often called the ‘subjects’ of much realistic painting. The 
second level is that of the artist’s subjective comment on the objects described. 
Here we discover the artist’s selections of the array of materials indiscriminately 
offered on the first level—what he stresses, what he suppresses, what he omits, 
and the relationships he sets up among the features chosen. Then the third level 
is that in which his personal attitude towards life in general comes out. It is the 
sort of thing we sense in the contrast between Cézanne’s attitude to the visible 
world and Rembrandt’s or Chardin’s. As Eric Newton says, Cézanne “‘was not 
interested in his wife as a companion, as Rembrandt evidently was, nor in apples 
as edible fruit as Chardin certainly was.’ The fourth level is that of all the purely 
formal and plastic elements. The fifth and last Eric Newton calls the “‘handwrit- 
ing.” It is the peculiarly personal imprint of the artist on the picture in the way 
he handles his medium. It is the ‘fusion of unconscious impulse with conscious 
craftsmanship. ...It permeates the whole work with the artist’s personality. 
And it shows itself in the natural behavior of his medium.” (p. 72). 

Eric Newton believes there is a dependency of these levels on one another. 
There must be a subject matter before there can be any comment on it. There 
must be comment before the personal attitude manifests itself. There must be an 
attitude before it can take form in plastic materials, and there must be forms for 
the “handwriting” to exhibit itself. “Though it is impossible to dispense alto- 
gether with the nourishing soil and the outer levels, it is certainly possible to 
minimize them and to concentrate on the inner ones” (p. 173). The argument 
seems to be that all these levels are actually present in every picture, and all that 
extreme emphasis on one level succeeds in doing is to deprive the picture of the 
potential richness it might have had from the more even development of all the 
levels at once. ‘“‘Aesthetic Man,” writes Newton in one place, meaning the man 
interested only in formal elements of level No. 4, “is just as incomplete as his 
counterpart, Philistine Man,” (p. 184) who is the man interested only in level 
No. 1. It follows that nonobjective art would for Newton be just as superficial as 
nonplastic art. 


2 The Meaning of Beauty. N. Y., 1950, pp. 174-5. 
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Abell and Newton come out with the same conclusion. Moreover, their analy- 
ses supplement each other. Abell’s level No. 4 is practically identical with New- 
ton’s No. 2, without denying the relevancy of Newton’s No. 1, 3, and 5. And 
Abell’s No. 1, 2, and 3 are a more careful specification of Newton’s No. 4. 

How convincing in this conclusion? If we did not have the great symphonies of 
Beethoven and Brahms and other comparable works of pure music, would not 
these arguments of Abell’s and Newton’s be just as applicable to music as to 
painting, with song and dance then taking the place of Newton’s layman’s level 
No. 1? How is the obvious richness of a Beethoven symphony possible with only 
the relationships of tones to build on? Might not some nonobjective painting 
sometime come out as well? 

I am venturing to answer this question, “‘yes.”” At the same time I maintain 
that Abell’s and Newton’s arguments are essentially correct. And the point that 
harmonizes this paradox is that pure music and nonobjective painting are not as 
free from the suggestive, the meaningful, the biologically dramatic, the “literary” 
as either of the opposing camps seem to assume. That is one reason why Newton’s 
spreading of the levels of suggestiveness into four, where Abell has only one, helps 
towards the solution. It shows that a'flat opposition of the meaningful and the 
formal is falsifying. It makes the issue appear artificial and arbitrary and returns 
one to a closer examination of the facts. 

On closer scrutiny, a Beethoven symphony is not after all simply a collection 
of tones in simultaneous and successive combination. There are contrasts and 
gradations, and tensions and resolutions of tonal patterns. Above all, there is 
tonality and the intricate interrelationship of demands of tones for one another 
and especially for the tonic. These set up human expectations and suspense, 
desires, and frustrations, triumphs, and cadencies. I will not stress the moving 
suggestiveness of human voice modulations in many melodic passages or the sug- 
gestions of gesture and action in the rise and fall of pitch and in the variations 
of speed and continuity of musical rhythms. A Beethoven symphony is as full 
of associative references to human life and action as if a song or a dance were ac- 
companying it—possibly more so. Pure music has not freed itself from asso- 
ciations with human actions and desires, but only from the verbal and visual 
vehicles for symbolizing these. True, charming music can be written that is al- 
most pure tonal pattern. But this is not the pure music that has the richness of 
Beethoven’s great symphonies. 

Now, the question is, can pure nonobjective painting arise which also has rich- 
ness? It can if it can symbolize human experience directly through colors, lines, 
and shapes without evoking representational meaning. Speaking for myself only, | 
I have not discovered that it has done so yet. But a picture like Picasso’s Guernica 
in which the representational elements are reduced to fragments and the dynamic 
suggestiveness is aroused mainly by the concurrence of a great variety of plastic 
means, presages what might be done. 

Of course, we have the same in Cézanne, whose appeal is primarily plastic in 
spite of the extraordinary literalness of most of his pictures. Cézanne seems to 
have found and exploited most of the devices for plastic organization. In Erle 
Loran’s well-known analysis, most of these devices have been pointed out and 
clearly exhibited. Let me list a number of them. First there is the picture box 
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determining the picture plane and format. Then, there are locations in this space, 
and when objects are set in these locations, positive and negative space develops 
and tensions between the objects separated in space. There are static and dyna- 
mic planes and volumes. There is the dynamic movement from overlapping. There 
are lines, static and dynamic, and movements along lines and of lines. There are 
the movement tensions of bulges and angles. There are axes of volumes and 
planes. A vertical axis is static, a tipped axis highly dynamic and there may be 
strong tensions among axes. And among colors there are gradations with move- 
ment to light or dark. There are advancing and retreating colors. Through colors 
textures develop and contrasts of textures, and so on. The repertory available is 
enormous. For these are only some of the elementary devices. A combination or 
conflict of devices, such as a conflict of eye levels, often generates a fresh device. 

There is clearly as much opportunity for the dynamic organization of nonrepre- 
sentative materials in the visual arts as of pure tonal materials in music. The 
movements and tensions of forms in Cézanne’s three-dimensional space are as rich 
as the organization of tonal tensions in a movement of a Beethoven symphony. 
This is becoming generally recognized. 

But one should not think that Cézanne’s devices are free from suggestiveness 
of dynamic human experience. They get their dynamics mainly from association 
with human action. The stability of the vertical axis and the movement of the 
tipped axis are references to human balance. The picture box with its positive and 
negative spaces comes from human locomotion in the familiar space of everyday 
living. The tensions between objects in this space are the tensions of possible 
movements among objects in space. The path of a dynamic movement through 
the plastic forms of a picture is the path of the potential movements of these 
forms or of free locomotion in the negative spaces among them. The plastic drama 
of a highly organized Cézanne is an organization of associations based on years 
of spatial and gravitational experience. It is non-representative only by courtesy 
and by being at a slight remove from the recognition of particular specimens of 
recognizable things. Plastic associations are highly generalized associations. But 
they are genuine associations just the same. A nonobjective organization of dy- 
namic tensions in space is just as much an integration of meanings as Rem- 
brandt’s Portrait of an Old Woman. But the meanings are of a different sort. This 
is nothing new. Abell and Newton say so too. But different from them, the con- 
clusion would seem to be that a successful, rich, nonobjective painting should be 
possible. 

Moreover, just as music through the expressiveness of its rhythms and tonal 
relations can evoke a wide range of emotions and dramatic suspense, so poten- 
tially can nonobjective art through the devices exploited by Cézanne and other 
devices no doubt yet to be discovered. Referring to Cézanne’s sinister picture of 
The Jas de Bouffan, Loran writes: ‘“The intention has been to show that the real 
drama in the painting derives from the plastic forces, without questioning the 
great importance of emotional and psychological associations with subject and 
locale. Cézanne consistently expresses the spirit of the subject, but the mys- 
terious, Dostoyevskian quality depends far more on plastic, organizational de- 
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vices than on iconographic or literary means.’ If what Loran says is true, and I 
believe it is, this rich picture would lose very little of its richness or mood if the 
subject and all the strictly representational features were somehow obliterated. 
Then we should have had the rich nonobjective picture that would establish my 
conclusions. 

By way of summary, I shall present my conclusions in the form of a series of 
propositions: 

1. I agree with Abell and Newton, against the formalists, that associative sug- 
gestions and representation are relevant features for the appreciation and evalua- 
tion of a picture. 

2. I disagree with an assumption that both the formalists and representationa- 
lists seem to accept, that the plastic elements are free from associative sugges- 
tions and dramatic literary capacities. 

3. Consequently, I disagree with Abell and Newton in their insinuation that 
nonobjective art must be relatively thin and superficial compared with represen- 
tational art combined with plastic qualities. 

4. But I must agree with Newton that the general public will still find it hard, 
at least for a very long time, to get in touch with the nonobjective painter, how- 
ever dramatic his work. And I see no reason why the painter should not indulge 
the public with some help from representation, especially as this is often a further 
means of enrichment. That is, there is no point in making a fetish of nonobjective 
art. 


5. Lastly, with considerable hesitation I shall risk the suggestion that the 
present relative thinness of nonobjective painting, as compared with a strong 
Cézanne, for instance, is due to the relative shallowness of the space within 
which contemporary nonobjective paintings are customarily composed. If a 
thickening into deep space makes a picture too realistic to remain nonobjective, 
then I am probably wrong in my conclusion and Abell and Newton are right. 
But that remains to be seen. 


3 Cézanne’s Composition. Berkeley, Calif., 1943, p. 54. 





AESTHETIC MODELS AND THE ENJOYMENT OF ART" 
HENRY DAVID AIKEN 


I have been driven, by an attempt to reconcile what I believe to be the facts 
concerning our appreciation of art with something which critics and aestheticians 
call the ‘‘aesthetic attitude,” to doubt whether such an attitude, supposing it to 
exist at all, has much relevance to the understanding of our responses to and 
appraisals of works of art. I do not deny that, in some sense, we may desire the 
experience of a work of art “for its own sake,” i.e., without regard to the ulterior 
consequences of such experience. Not everything that we desire—including many 
unaesthetic ‘‘objects’”—is desired as a means to some ulterior end. Nor do I deny 
that there is such a thing as the enjoyment of art, as distinguished from either 
the interest in its relevance to some practical aim or the interest in its bearing 
upon some predictive hypothesis. What I do question is whether in most cases 
this enjoyment is intelligible in terms of the sort of attitude which many writers 
now speak of as “‘aesthetic.” 

What are the characteristics of such an attitude? Two things seem generally 
agreed upon. One is absence of ulterior concern for something “outside” the work 
of art as experienced or perceived. Another is exclusive attention to what is 
immediately “given” in the experience or perception—presumably sensed quali- 
ties and felt emotions. What this amounts to, I think, is that “‘aesthesis” is an 
interest without a “goal” (Kant’s “purposiveness without purpose”) which is 
immediately satisfied by the presented sensations and feelings already being 
experienced. On such a view, any element of expectation, any interpretation, or 
any apprehension of form other than that so “given” in sense-awareness (and 
feeling) is unaesthetic, and so far to be avoided if we wish to escape the charge 
of Philistinism. 

Three considerations seem to have given rise to this conception. First is the 
recognition that the primary use to which we normally put works of art is non- 
practical, and that the value we accord to them is a function of the non-practical 
enjoyment we derive from them. Second is the assumption that wherever there is 
cognition there is always a practical interest in something beyond the on-going 
activity of cognizing itself. Third is the hypothesis that nothing is ever ‘“‘given”’ 
in experience save sensations. The first of these considerations we may accept. 
Surely our normal interest in a string quartet of Haydn or a still life by Renoir is 
non-practical; and surely we ‘‘value’’ such works according to the non-practical 
interest and enjoyment they provide. What I seriously question are the second 
and third assumptions as essential to the explanation of the first. It does not seem 
to me at all obvious that the interest which governs cognition must always be 
practical; it is one thing to anticipate something, and quite another to be inter- 
ested in it for the sake of its bearing upon some ulterior goal. Why should not 
expectations be enjoyable? In fact all of us know that some of the most exquisite 

1 This paper is intended as a pendant to my ‘“The Aesthetic Relevance of Belief,’ Jl. of 
Aesthetics and Art Criticism, June, 1951. 
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satisfactions of life arise from anticipations which are as yet unrealized. My point 
is that we may delight in or enjoy the experiences of “anticipating,” “meaning,” 
“understanding,” “interpreting” just as much and just as easily as we may enjoy 
the sensations which accompany them or the emotions which they immediately 
evoke. Moreover, I find no empirical reason to suppose that nothing is ever given 
in experience save sensation itself. For certain epistemological purposes one may 
choose to define the “given” in terms of “sensation” (plus feeling). One may re- 
fuse to take anything as “given,” or as of unimpugnable evidential value, that is 
not immediately sensed. This is something, fortunately, upon which we do not 
here have to take sides. But the methodological requirements of theory of knowl- 
edge are one thing; the demands of aesthetic enjoyment are something else. We 
do not have to limit ourselves to the epistemological “given” in the enjoyment of 
works of art unless the interests of enjoyment itself require it. I can well imagine 
that there are certain types of art whose enjoyment-value would be diminished 
by attending to their symbolic or non-sensory formal aspects. If I am to enjoy 
the music of Bruckner at all, I had better not worry too much about its “form” 
or I will be bored or disappointed. I had better simply give myself over to the 
swell of sound, and luxuriate in the immediate emotional impact of blaring 
brasses and swooning strings. If I am to enjoy the paintings of Matisse I had bet- 
ter not demand very much in the way of “meaning” from them, although even 
Matisse obviously uses symbolic forms for compositional purposes. But if I am 
to find the full satisfactions which the Goldberg Variations or King Lear may 
afford, I must deploy the whole gamut of my apprehensive and emotional facul- 
ties. To enjoy Lear and yet to fail to notice ‘Cordelia Absent,’ as Professor 
Isenberg has so brilliantly shown, is to diminish the full tragic impact of the 
work and so lessen its power to provide emotional satisfaction. To fail to “‘notice”’ 
how Bach is developing and varying his lovely theme is to miss altogether the 
magnificent architectonic of the Variations, and so to restrict their moving appeal 
to the bare succession of sounds themselves. 

Either, then, we must revise our conception of “‘aesthesis” in such a way as to 
provide for the aesthetic enjoyment of meaning and imaginatively interpreted 
form or we must reject “‘aesthesis’’ as a possible basis for the interpretation of our 
normal responses to and normal non-practical evaluations of works of art. It 
doesn’t much matter which. What does matter is that a quite different paradigm 
must be adopted for the analysis of the nature and value of art as something per- 
ceived and enjoyed for its own sake. The “epistemological” model of the “given”’ 
is quite useless. 

Seeking a more adequate alternative, some recent writers have attempted to 
refurbish the notions of “organism” and “logical system’”’ as models for the 
analysis and valuation of aesthetic art.? But these models are at once inadequate 
and misleading. There are plenty of organisms which are without interest as 
objects of perception. Nor, among successful works of art, is organization or inter- 
dependence of parts the only basis of our satisfaction. Sheer sensuous surface 
may not be the only dimension which we value in the experience of art, but it is 
certainly among them. At best organization is merely a necessary, not a sufficient 


2 Cf. Morris Weitz, Philosophy of the Arts. Cf. also J. K. Feibleman’s Aesthetics. 
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condition of aesthetic value. As for the model of the “logical system,” it is 
wholly inappropriate. The demands of logic are those of tautological implication 
or equivalence among propositions. Its only rules of relevance are those imposed 
by the formation and transformation rules of a deductive system. They tell us 
nothing about the power of a statement or of a chain of statements to arrest and 
delight the mind. I do not wish to deny that there are occasions when logical 
order is a source of aesthetic satisfaction. Under certain circumstances it may be 
a powerful method of aesthetic composition. The syllogistic form of Marvell’s 
Ode to his Coy Mistress has something to do with the tremendous impact upon us 
of the third part of the poem, beginning ‘‘Now therefore, while the youthful hue,” 
etc. Similarly the “normal” causal order embodied in our work-a-day expecta- 
tions lends “‘plausibility”’ and hence coherence to the descriptive order of works 
of fiction and to the dramatic order of plays, the violation of which may result 
in frustration and emotional dissatisfaction. Fundamentally, however, both 
logical and causal order are “devices” of composition, aesthetically important 
for reasons which have nothing to do with the distinctive characteristics of logic 
and prediction as such. There are also occasions when contradiction and implausi- 
bility have valid uses in art. The contradictions with which Hamlet or any great 
tragic hero is faced are essential to the moving appeal of their predicaments. 

Aesthetics must free itself from the misuse of analogies or models derived from 
spheres in which other interests are served and other facts to be explained. Or, 
better, it must not allow the use of such analogies or models to obscure the dis- 
tinctive concerns of those whose interest in art is, as we say, “intrinsic.” Art, as 
Professor Boas reminds us, is “‘multi-functional,” and it may be considered from 
any point of view, practical or cognitive, which is to our interest to consider. 
Among its functions, however, is that of enjoyment. And in considering this 
function, we should, in my judgment, approach it from the only standpoints 
which really shed light upon it, namely (a) the psychology of consummatory be- 
havior, and (b) the logic of intrinsic value. If we want to understand the scope as 
well as the limitations of what may be enjoyed in aesthetic experience, we will 
have to turn, not to an analysis of the epistemological given, logical order, or the 
part-part and part-whole relations which hold among organisms, but, rather, to 
the “quiescence patterns,’’ as Professor Pepper calls them, in which organic and 
psychogenic needs are consummated.’ We will find, if I am not mistaken, 
that such patterns are sufficiently commodious to encompass not merely our 
satisfaction in sense-perception or in the apprehension of logical forms or of veri- 
fied hypotheses, but also our enjoyment on all the “levels of significance,’ sen- 
sory, cognitive, and emotional, of which the human organism is capable. 


3 One wishes that Professor Pepper would make more use of his analysis of ‘‘Quiescence 
Patterns” in his own aesthetic theory. 
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Hauser, Arnowp. The Social History of Art. Tr. by S. Godman. 2 vols., New York 1951, 

Knopf, pp. 1022, 64 pls., $12.50. 

The Social History of Art, translated in England from the author’s German manuscript, 
makes its appearance in the present Anglo-American edition. It may be characterized as a 
survey of European art and literature, written from the standpoint of economic 
determinism. 

Its virtues seem to me to hang in rather even balance with its limitations. The virtues lie 
in a fluent literary style, in a wide background of scholarly reading, in the incorporation of 
recent refinements of art history such as the separation of the concept of “‘mannerism”’ 
from that of the Baroque; and perhaps most of all in the comprehensive range to which it 
extends the economic interpretation of the arts. Earlier materialist critics, like Plekhanoff 
and Antal, confined their studies to relatively limited time-spans. While both these writers 
made significant contributions, in my judgment surpassing Hauser in originality and depth 
of insight, he is the first to attempt the difficult and necessary task of analyzing socially the 
whole course of European cultural development. This in itself should render his book useful 
at a time when students are turning increasingly to the social sciences for assistance in the 
interpretation of art. 

The counterbalancing limitations can be stated partly in the terms of art history, partly 
in those of critical theory. Purely as a history of art, Hauser’s work is less informative than 
existing surveys like those of Gardner, Stites, and Robb and Garrison. This is so because 
it has far fewer illustrations, because the illustrations are only loosely integrated with the 
text, and because the treatment of the various historical periods is broadly generalized. 
The work makes no attempt at a systematic presentation of all the visual arts of each period, 
and sometimes seems to vacillate between a history of art and one of literature. 

How adequate Hauser’s social interpertations appear to any given reader will doubtless 
vary with that reader’s estimate of economic determinism as a frame of critical reference. 
In my opinion this approach is significant but one-sided. Its method is to equate specific 
types of art with specific economic systems or class mentalities. Thus for Hauser ‘‘the strict 
geometric style is connected with traditionalist agriculture and unrestrained naturalism 
with a more dynamic urban economy.” The simplicity of Giotto’s work marks it as ‘‘a sober, 
straightforward middle class art.’? Gozzoli, through his ‘‘richness of genre traits,’ reflects 
the transformation of the middle class into ‘‘a real money aristocracy.” 

In assuming such direct and simple relations between economy and art, deterministic 
thought takes little account of the changing social effects of continuing economic systems 
and less account of the psychological complexities of creative experience. It reduces the 
interpretation of art to something like the mathematical certainty of 2 + 2 = 4. Relations 
as subtle as those of art to society might better be conceived in the algebraic terms of 
2+ x = y. The whole mystery of psychic existence, individual and collective, must be 
taken into account as a middle term interposed between the economic foundations and their 
ultimate effects upon culture. To ignore or over-simplify this middle term is to fall short 
of an ultimate analysis. If such an analysis is our goal, we must, I believe, pass beyond 
economic determinism and develop a frame of reference based alike upon economics and all 
the other social sciences, upon philosophy, and upon psychology. 

In summary, Hauser’s work seems to me a readable compendium of historical information 
from many sources, and a useful contribution toward the difficult achievement of a socially 
oriented history of art. It is not, in my opinion, a work likely to be definitive in its field nor 
one that adds to our theoretical resources for the interpretation of art. 

WALTER ABELL 
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Garvan, ANTHONY N. B. Architecture and Town Planning in Colonial Connecticut. New 

Haven 1951, Yale University Press, pp. xiv + 166, 72 ills., $7.50. 

Morrison, Huan. Early American Architecture from the First Colonial Settlements to the 

National Period. New York 1952, Oxford University Press, pp. xi + 619, 485 ills., $12.50. 
Conpit, Cart W. The Rise of the Skyscraper. Chicago 1951, University of Chicago Press, 

pp. xi + 255, 108 ills., $5.00. 

Autsopp, Brucs. Art and the Nature of Architecture. London 1952, Pitman & Sons, Ltd., 
pp. xi + 124, 8 ills., $3.50. 
Braun-VOGELSTEIN, JULIE. Ari—The Image of the West. New York 1952, Pantheon, pp. xiii 

+ 245, 65 ills., $4.50. 

BanpDMANN, GuEntTER. Mittelalterliche Architektur als Bedeutungstraeger. Berlin 1951, Gebr. 

Mann, pp. 275, 36 ills., 16 pls. 

Last year’s abundant harvest of publications related to the history of architecture has 
brought forth some books which, more or less directly, deal with problems of architectural 
aesthetics. Anthony Garvan’s excellent study on Architecture and Town Planning in Colonial 
Connecticut traces the development of Colonial houses and town planning to the pattern of 
English colonization in Ireland and on the Continent; it shows the common roots but out- 
lines also the gradually increasing differences and the factors that effected these evolutions. 
The tradition of English Puritanism—still almost medieval—was transferred to the special 
conditions in the new country, with its wilderness and isolation from Continental influences, 
and produced forms which already at the end of the 17th century, after about 100 years of 
independent development, differed distinctly from those of Christopher Wren’s London. 
The extraordinarily thorough research which includes statistics of the increase in popula- 
tion, the shapes of building tools, and especially the procedure of land distribution, com- 
bines analysis of design with historical research in reference to socio-economic conditions 
and even to the traditions of craftsmanship. Thus the later stylistic differences between the 
home country and the New World are explained by the discrepancy between the continuity 
of European tradition and the local tradition of Connecticut, where even the third and 
fourth generation of immigrants still stuck to the “taste and architectural knowledge fixed 
upon the framework of the middle-class house of rural England before the Protectorate.” 
Exemplary scholarship proffers a tremendously rich material of detailed knowledge which 
will enable the aesthetician to draw reliable conclusions. 

The orbit of Hugh Morrison’s Early American Architecture from the First Colonial Settle- 
ments to the National Period is, unlike Garvan’s work, not limited to a special region. Morri- 
son’s stimulating book represents a direct outgrowth of Fiske Kimball’s Architecture of the 
American Colonies, written a generation ago, and of the numerous regional monographs 
which have been published since. The author fuses in an extremely readable, lively narrative 
architectural and social history, considering living conditions and environment of the com- 
mon man more extensively than it is usual in architectural histories. The gradual intrusion 
of Georgian architecture into the native homespun architectural pattern which grew out 
from English, Dutch, and even Spanish and French traditions is traced back to a change of 
“‘taste.’? This taste prevailed in a social stratum which had hardly existed in the Colonies 
before 1700, or at least had not exercised any far-reaching influence. This fact and many other 
phases of development in Early American architecture are clearly outlined by a selection 
of typical examples, a great number of which are shown in illustrations. Quite naturally 
the survey character has led the author sometimes to rather hasty conclusions, especially in 
his analysis of 18th century European movements in their influences on the American 
colonies. However, such minor criticism does not diminish the appreciation of a work so 
comprehensive and undertaken with so much courage and understanding. 

Carl W. Condit deals with a later period of American architectural history in The Rise of 
the Skyscraper. It is unavoidable that a book which gives the evolution of the tall building 
and tells about the development of steel framing must be based principally on functional- 
istic ideas. Such an approach necessarily tends to overevaluate technique and the mastery 
of new materials and building methods. Condit rightly emphasizes that here in Chicago, 
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after the Great Fire, the first original American style was born, and that it already con- 
tained all elements of modern, 20th century architecture. But he simplifies the problem of 
the skyscraper somewhat by reducing it primarily to a comparison of mere technical per- 
fection among the work of the individual architects. Factors which were then most decisive 
in the overcoming of electicism may have led to an overevaluation which we cannot share 
today, after the principle of functionalism as such has become generally accepted. It is most 
reassuring that the author gives Jenney, whose importance has been often underestimated, 
again his due. Jenney himself was strictly a utilitarian and was not interested in aesthetic 
theories, not even when he created entirely original forms as in the Home Insurance Build- 
ing which became the first fireproof skyscraper constructed solely on an iron frame. It may 
be heresy to state that in spite of Sullivan’s continuously quoted writings on the theory of 
architecture, and in spite of his Carson Pirie Scott Store, Jenney seems to have been the 
more original figure, at least at the initial stage of the movement. Beyond possible occa- 
sional disagreements as to aesthetic evaluations, the presentation of the exhaustive mate- 
rial, some of it not known before, in such a clearly organized form deserves high praise. 

These three books, although basically historical, contribute more aesthetic ideas than 
Bruce Allsopp’s publication with the rather pretentious title, Art and the Nature of Archi- 
tecture. The primitiveness of its uncorrelated thoughts, the inconclusiveness of its deduc- 
tions, do not clarify the author’s intent “‘to apply the great work on aesthetics of the late 
Professor R. G. Collingwood to the practice of the art of architecture.’? An author who 
speaks of “Rembrandt and Van Gogh in their ugly and intensely realistic moods”’ and “‘re- 
jects all theories which link art with beauty,’’ who states “the making of beautiful things 
is a craft,’”’ and whose historical concepts are characterized by statements like “‘when rules 
and a prescribed way of doing things were invented and accepted, Renaissance architecture 
became a style and ceased to be art,’’ can hardly contribute anything to architectural 
aesthetics. 

In contrast, Julie Braun-Vogelstein’s Ari—The Image of the West is based on definite 
visual perception and clear aesthetic thinking. Fortunately the book has not the ambition 
of a comprehensive general history of Western art—an impossible enterprise within one 
volume. It represents rather a sequence of interpretations of historical styles, clarified by 
carefully selected examples of such art works which the author considers most typical of 
the respective style. Seldom, in a general survey, has the analysis of architecture been so 
clearly linked with that of contemporaneous painting and sculpture through comparisons 
of the space-volume-time concept in individual periods. The integration of the historical 
and aesthetic approach proves fruitful here, as always; it leads sometimes to new conclu- 
sions, as in the author’s evaluation of the Aquitanian churches or in the stress of movement 
through time in Baroque architecture. Some of the summaries at the head of the chapters 
may be too colorful and opinionated, but they certainly help to clarify the specific problems 
of each period. 

Probably the most important contribution to understanding history of architecture has 
been published in German by Guenter Bandmann, Mittelalterliche Architektur als Bedeu- 
tungstraeger (Medieval Architecture as Bearer of Meaning), published under the sponsorship 
of the Notgemeinschaft der deutschen Wissenschaft. After decades of primarily form-analyti- 
cal approach or, later, of functionalistic rationalization, Bandmann now tries to interpret 
architecture as symbol, as a carrier of meaning beyond its palpable corporeal form. This 
meaningfulness refers to the structure as a whole as well as to individual architectural ele- 
ments. Thus stylistic evolutions are no longer of primary importance, but the appearance, 
disappearance, and revival of specific basic forms as meaningful expressions of meta-mate- 
rial contents. Why do certain forms—overall organizations of layout, as well as individual 
types of columns or integrations of column and pillar, triforia, etc.—appear at certain 
places and spread out, but are never accepted in other regions? What are the reasons for 
increasing dematerialization or concentration of masses, and in which way are spiritual 
systems reflected in spatial forms? In other words, Bandmann tries to develop an architec- 
tural iconography from literary and visual sources, a procedure not unlike the working of 
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the Warburg scholars. The author differentiates carefully between the symbolic, the histori- 
cal, and aesthetic meaning of architecture and its elements, from the column to the key- 
stone, from the church as symbol of the Heavenly Jerusalem to the identification of the 
ecclesia as civitas Dei with very specific forms of the layout. The application of the author’s 
approach to other than the medieval period should, of course, be undertaken with the 
greatest caution, because of the different attitude of the various eras towards the symbol 
as such. The content of the work is so comprehensive, the author’s excursions into related 
fields shed light on so many new and surprising relationships, that it is impossible even to 
enumerate the variety of the historical, aesthetic, and philosophical aspects of the book: 
The bibliography and compass of annotations correspond in reliability to the thoroughness 
and brilliance with which Bandmann has approached his topic. 
Paut ZucKER 


JorvDAN, E. Essays in Criticism. Chicago 1952, University of Chicago Press, pp. 384. $7.00. 

Essays in Criticism owes nothing to Matthew Arnold or to subsequent appreciative critics 
who have used the title. Professor Jordan is concerned not with individual writers or works 
but with the philosophical bases of literary criticism. His primary aim is the formulation of 
objective and universal principles of critical judgment. At the same time, he analyzes a 
number of contemporary critical theories, mainly those of the ‘‘New Critics,’’ and tries to 
show wherein their inadequacies lie. 

Jordan’s intent is largely destructive. From the opening pages it is clear that the author 
is out of sympathy with the major critical developments of our time. What is not at first so 
apparent, however, is that this antipathy extends not only to modern literature but to the 
whole of modern civilization. 

In the course of such essays as ‘“‘Words,”’ ‘‘Experience,”’ ‘“‘Literature and the Stability of 
Culture,” ‘‘Poetry and Metaphysics,’’ Jordan lashes out at what he calls the rampant chaos 
of subjectivism. Subjectivism is at the root of the vitiating and disintegrating forces of 
our day: relativism, pragmatism, science, commerce, religion, psychology, tradition, myth 
Naturalism, Symbolism, all modern poetry, all modern philosophy, all so-called civilized 
values. Such thinkers and writers as Freud, Dewey, the brothers James, T. S. Eliot, Joyce, 
“Poor Yeats,’’ Hemingway, and I. A. Richards are only a few representatives of the shift of 
thought and action from a real world of independent and mutually related objects to a fic- 
tive world of feelings and states of mind. The upshot is anarchy in both life and art, since 
men act, create, and judge without regard to anything except subjective whim. In the denial 
of objectivity, then, Jordan sees the abandonment of design and form—the very ideals of 
culture—and the inevitable collapse and final ruin of the civilization upon which our cul- 
ture rests. 

Jordan’s approach to specific aesthetic problems is dominated throughout by his repudia- 
tion of ‘“‘mind”’ and of the philosophy of the past three hundred years. ‘“The aesthetic ob- 
ject,’’ he insists, ‘‘in literature as elsewhere, is self-subsistent and of the nature of an end; 
it is thus structured by its own internal relevances and individuated by its own quality, 
and makes no reference beyond itself in any direction.” It is thus clear that Jordan does not 
consider artistic creation an individual act. The function of the artist, he declares, is not to 
invent or to imagine but to control the relations of objects, thereby determining the form 
and content of the work in which these objects are embodied. In writing a poem, the poet 
verifies the universe. 

The conception of form as symmetry or balance is responsible for much of Jordan’s dislike 
of modern literature. Contemporary poetry is bad because it is private, unintelligible, 
formless, and modern criticism, with its emphasis on emotional reactions, is to blame for 
this decadent art. Jordan does not see how limited and subjective his own postulates and 
judgments are. No contemporary critic would hold that since subjective elements are 
present in criticism and creation, art cannot be evaluated objectively. It is Jordan’s practice 
everywhere to drive a position to an absurd extremity. For him, to hold that feelings have 
any place in art is to assert that any one work is as good as any other! 
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Perhaps our literary criticism is still too much concerned with the so-called extrinsic; 
perhaps our poetry is needlessly hermetic; and it may well be that Jordan’s emphasis on 
the objectivity of art is pragmatically valuable. But this does not excuse a turgid, repeti- 
tious, and cantankerous style that needlessly trebles the length of every essay, nor does it 
condone Jordan’s insistence on absolute and simplified formulations. Few readers are likely 
to accept his metaphysics or his aesthetics. All the same, these essays are provocative and 
challenging, and at the very least, they will force one to re-examine the grounds of critical 
judgment. 


Haske M. Biock 


Empson, Wiuuiam. The Structure of Complex Words. London 1951, Chatto & Windus (Distr. 

New Directions), pp. 450. 

The celebrated distinction between cognitive and emotive meaning places descriptive 
statements (which express beliefs and are either true or false) in one category, and emotive 
utterances (which evince attitudes and are neither true nor false) in another category. Such 
writers as Charles Stevenson, A. J. Ayer, and I. A. Richards have used this distinction to 
solve problems pertaining to moral, religious, and artistic evaluations. 

Many scholars feel, however, that these solutions have turned out to be dissolutions, and 
William Empson believes that the emotive theory has been particularly harmful in literary 
criticism. The view that ‘“‘the Emotions given by words in poetry are independent of their 
Sense,” if taken simply, ‘“‘would be sure to lead to bad criticism” (p. 6). The notion that 
literary metaphors are essentially emotive makes most criticism irrelevant. Empson shows 
clearly the inadequacy of this theory as it is exemplified in Gustav Stern’s Meaning and 
Change of Meaning. While Empson has an annoying habit of bowing and scraping whenever 
he criticizes I. A. Richards, the emotivist theory of the latter receives a sound drubbing. 

The task that Empson sets for himself is the construction of a linguistic theory that will 
be adequate to support responsible and illuminating criticism. He differentiates four en- 
tities in the habitual use of a word: Senses, Implications, Emotions, and Moods; and a 
symbolism is developed to assist in the differentiation and integration of these entities. 
The development of these “‘little bits of machinery’”’ is monstrously complicated, and I am 
compelled to make such over-simplifications and omissions as are compatible with pre- 
senting the outlines of the general theory. 

‘Sense’ is used as a synonym for ‘meaning’ and a word may have a Head Sense (‘‘a mean- 
ing which holds a more or less permanent position as the first one in its structure’’—p. 38) 
and a Chief Sense (‘‘the meaning which the user feels to be the first one in play at the mo- 
ment’’—p. 38). The ‘Implications’ of a word are its ‘connotations,’ i.e., those ideas which 
are associated with the Sense of the word now in view. ‘A/1’ stands for the first Implication 
of the Sense of a word. ‘(A)’ is used for “‘a Sense of the word ‘when at the back of the mind’; 
normally it will appear in this way beside another Sense which acts as the chief one, so that 
the full symbol would be ‘A(B)’ ” (p. 16). ‘—A’ symbolizes a Sense of a word which is de- 
liberately excluded; ‘A +’ and ‘A—’ symbolize the process that makes the meaning of a 
word warmer and fuller or cooler and more vacuous. 

The ‘Moods’ of a word are ‘‘a mixed class giving the hints of the speaker about his own 
relations to the person addressed, or the person described, or persons normally in the situa- 
tion described’ (p. 17); and for the convenience of American typewriters is symbolized by 
‘$’. For example, the word ‘Quite’ used alone may express ‘‘ ‘I knew that already, but you 
were right to say it.’ More cordial uses tend to patronage—‘you deserve praise for saying 
what I knew already’—more bitter ones to irony—This is only a trivial part of the truth’ ” 
(p. 25). 

The ‘Emotions’ are what “‘is left in the way of ‘feelings’ when these other feelings have 
been cut out’? (p. 19). The main Emotion associated with the Sense ‘A’ is written ‘A!1’. Emo- 
tions are “‘comparatively permanent and simple, and they are used in building structures 
more elaborate and changeable than themselves. Normally they are dependent on a Sense 
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which is believed to deserve them, and when.they are detached from it the process is fairly 
easily recognized as some kind of playing or cheating’’ (p. 35). 

Empson analyzes the structure of complex words by noting the various ways in which 
these entities interact, and he works primarily with the interactions between the Senses, 
including the Implications, of words. He justifies this procedure by observing that the 
Emotions and Moods in a word are ordinarily evoked by the Senses that correspond to them. 

A complex word is a ‘‘solid entity’? which ‘‘carries a doctrine.’’ The most important way 
in which a complex word can carry a doctrine is through an equation. An equation brings 
two meanings of a word together and implies that they belong together, and is expressed by 
‘A is B’. When the Victorian matron tells Mr. Jones that Amelia is “delicate” and so cannot 
be taken for long walks, she is asserting covertly the equation: ‘‘All refined girls are sickly,”’ 
and ‘‘this gnomic way of putting it is a way of implying ‘as you ought to know’ ”’ (p. 44). 
The order of terms in an equation is quite important, e.g., reverse the above equation and 
note the difference in meaning. Accordingly four types of equations are differentiated: I— 
Chief Sense implies Head Sense; II—the Chief Sense and Head Sense coincide and call out 
part of the connotation; [1I—Head Sense implies Chief Sense; [V—order of the Senses is 
indifferent. 

Empson’s conception of an equation is clarified through his distinction between an equa- 
tion and a metaphor. He claims that ‘“‘A metaphor goes outside the ordinary range of a word, 
and an equation ‘argues from’ the ordinary range, treating it as a source of traditional 
wisdom”’ (p. 332). In The Philosophy of Rhetoric, Richards asserts that metaphor is the 
“omnipresent principle of language’? and that all language is “radically metaphoric.” 
Empson observes that to say ‘‘that you can only call a cat a cat by a metaphor seems to me 
unduly startling” (p. 332). He denies that every metaphor carries a covert assertion on two 
grounds: 

In the first place, a newly invented metaphor does not put its covert assertion ‘‘into the 

word’’; the word simply means one thing and is used for another, and the assertion that 

these things have a point of likeness is made by the whole phrase or sentence rather than 
the word. . . . Inthe second place, many metaphors seem too obvious to carry equations; 

they do not feel like covert assertion but like direct description. (p. 333) 

So much for Empson’s enormous “‘little bits of machinery.’”? The major portion of the 
remainder of this work is a fascinating group of illustrations of this machine in action; e.g., 
‘fool’ in King Lear, ‘dog’ in Timon, ‘honest’ in Othello, and ‘sense’ in Measure for Measure. 
There are three appendices which deal with the linguistic theories of Charles Stevenson, 
Charles Morris, and Leonard Bloomfield. 

In an earlier book, Seven Types of Ambiguity, Empson divides critics into two categories: 
“Those who merely relieve themselves against the flower of beauty, and those, less con- 
tinent, who afterwards scratch it up. I myself, I must confess, aspire to the second of these 
classes; unexplained beauty arouses an irritation in me, a sense that this would be a good 
place to scratch; the reasons that make a line of verse likely to give pleasure, I believe, are 
like the reasons for anything else; one can reason about them” (p. 12). Perhaps Empson 
carries to an excess his enjoyment of complicated poetry, and certainly the complications 
present in some of his own poetry prohibit enjoyment on the part of some readers. No one, 
I assume, would assert that all complicated poetry is good, but I hope that no one would 
deny that some good poetry is complicated. No idiot-child theory of poetry is going to make 
the analysis of complex words a simple matter. Some of us need assistance in getting ex- 
posed to works of art, and Empson’s analyses of specific complex words in specific poems 
often facilitate understanding and enjoyment of these works. 

And yet, I am not satisfied that Empson needs all of his ‘‘little bits of machinery.’’ They 
do not play a central role in some of his most illuminating analyses, and I often feel that he 
applies them halfheartedly in an attempt to live up to the symbolism that he has laid down. 
Of course, the emotive theory of poetry is inadequate and must depart along with its com- 
panion in inadequacy, the ‘‘literal meaning”’ theory. We can also dispense with those who 
speak mysteriously of the architectural components and the symphonic structures of poems. 
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What remains is to treat a poem as a poem, and this tautologous-seeming injunction sets a 
difficult task for the critic. I doubt, however, if such interesting formulae as “‘A(B)! equals 
1$”’ are going to be of much help. 


CAMPBELL CROCKETT 


Mean, Hunter. An Introduction to Aesthetics. New York 1952, The Ronald Press, pp. vii : 

+ 307. 

This volume is intended for use as a textbook in introductory courses in aesthetics. It 
is not an introduction to all of aesthetics: there are a number of important topics that are 
dealt with either very skimpily or not at all—e.g., the nature of style; the concept of tech- 
nique in art and its relation to the material, formal, and associative values (which the 
author discusses at length) ; the relation of the arts to the sciences; the artistic categories— 
the comic, the tragic, the sublime, the classic, the romantic, etc.; the creative artist in rela- 
tion to the work of art; kinds and standards of criticism—all of which one would like to see 
treated at some length. The book is a bare 300 pages long, and if used as an introductory 
textbook it should be supplemented with a considerable number of outside readings. 

The scope and point of view of the book can perhaps best be indicated by giving an out- 
line of its principal themes. 

(1) The author adopts and uses extensively the threefold classification of aesthetic 
values (made famous by Santayana in The Sense of Beauty and followed by many subsequent 
writers) into sensuous or material beauty, formal beauty, and expressive beauty. (The 
author uses the word ‘‘associative” instead of ‘“‘expressive,’’ as being of wider application: 
“expression”’ usually implies expression of emotions, while associative values also include, 
for example, representation and ideational content.) The first two are examples of per- 
ceptual value, for they are perceived in the work of art itself; the third is conceptual, for 
it is conveyed by the medium but not perceived in it. (This terminology is explained and 
justified at some length.) It is the author’s contention that only the first two are, properly 
speaking, aesthetic. This is no mere terminological decision to refuse to call associative 
values “‘aesthetic”’: it is the author’s conviction that the distinctively aesthetic experience 
—different enough from all others to be set apart by a name—is of these perceptual values 
only, and that the experience of associative values (as in ‘“‘The music is triumphant,” ‘‘This 
painting represents dawn on the sea,’”’ ‘The central idea of this drama is that all men are 
vicious”) is so different that, whereas awareness of them may indeed cause pleasure, it 
would be only confusing to call such responses aesthetic. Those who enjoy only the associa- 
tive values in art—perhaps the majority of observers—are not enlarging their total experi- 
ence (p. 55) by their acquaintance with art, but are merely using it to reproduce the emo- 
tions of life; the perceptual content of the work has no effect on them, other than to be used 
as a transparent glass through which they may see some familiar expression or 
representation. 

(2) To say this, however, is not to say that oniy material and formal values have place 
in great art, as critics such as Bell and Fry have held. The author’s general emphasis is, 
indeed, somewhat in this direction, for it is his conviction that this is the aspect of art to 
which people are apt to be the least sensitive—and without which, nevertheless, they can 
enjoy no distinctively aesthetic experiences. But he is persuaded that great art demands 
associational values as well as material and formal, and that the former are legitimate as 
long as they are tied to and grounded in the latter. The aesthetic state is of the material and 
formal only (particularly the formal), but great art has a purpose more inclusive than the 
production of aesthetic states. What makes it: great art, as over against beautiful art, is its 
incorporation of many rich and important associative values. (One of the most interesting 
chapters in the book makes a fruitful and interesting fourfold classification of these associa- 
tive values into representative, ideational, emotional, and sentimental.) In other words, 
aesthetic value is only a part of artistic greatness. 

Around these twin structures the book is built. The first two parts of the book belong to 
aesthetics, and deal respectively with the aesthetic experience and aesthetic value. The 
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third part deals with philosophies of art (art as representation, art as formal design, etc.). 
It is aesthetics which deals with aesthetic values, which may or may not be the same as those 
appropriate to art; indeed, some writers (such as Tolstoy) held that it is no part of the func- 
tion of art to yield aesthetic experiences at all. Thus aesthetics and philosophy of art are 
clearly set apart from each other. 

The author is perhaps not as sensitive as he might be to verbal issues and disputes during 
the course of his discussion; and there are many points about which a philosophical student 
of aesthetics would wish to disagree or at least to ask questions. (For example, in the treat - 
ment of objectivism and subjectivism as theories of aesthetic value, why is objectivity of 
aesthetic values made identical with their universal availability (p. 170)? The traditional 
dispute about the nature of beauty has to do with whether there is a property, beauty, 
which is possessed in common by some things—the things to which the adjective ‘‘beauti- 
ful’? correctly applies—but not by other things. Presumably the property could exist 
whether universally recognizable or not.) Nevertheless, the book is a convenient handbook 
for introductory students who are not given to asking searching philosophical questions 
about their subject-matter. It is full of examples of the points discussed, and it avoids the 
twin pitfalls of sentimental “gushing” on the one hand and analysis without reference to 
actual works of art on the other. Most important of all,its division of topics is simple and 
clear-cut, helping the student to organize the material in his own mind, and enabling almost 
any topic brought up for discussion in the subject to fall easily into place. 

Joun HosPers 


Raper, Metvin M. (ed.) A Modern Book of Esthetics. New York 1952, Henry Holt & Co., 
pp. xxxviii + 602, $4.85. 

Ever since the publication in 1935 of the first edition of Melvin Rader’s anthology of 
twentieth-century writings in aesthetics, A Modern Book of Esthetics, there have been re- 
quests for a new edition containing additional selections. After seventeen years, this edi- 
tion has appeared. It is about 100 pages longer than the old edition; it contains a wider 
variety of essays, a new introduction by the editor, and a completely revised arrangement 
of the subject-matter. In order to make room for the large amount of worth-while work in 
the field since 1935, many of the old selections had to be omitted from the new edition. 
The sacrifice of many of these essays is surely a proper occasion for regret; Véron’s ‘‘Art 
as the Expression of Emotion” should (in this reviewer’s opinion) not have been sacrificed 
for any other essay whatever. Some of the losses, such as the essay by Roger Fry (‘‘Pure 
and Impure Art’’) are painful in spite of the fact that other excellent essays by the same 
writers have been substituted in the new edition. The selections which are new to the pres- 
ent edition are: Jacques Maritain: ‘‘Imitation in Art,” from Art and Scholasticism; Her- 
bert Read: “The Definition of Art,’ from Education through Art; Roger Fry: “‘An Essay in 
Esthetics,’’ from Vision and Design; John Dewey: ‘‘Having an Experience,” from Art as 
Experience; Sigmund Freud: ‘‘The Relation of the Poet to Daydreaming,” from Collected 
Papers; Herbert Read: ‘‘Art and the Unconscious,” from Art and Society; Christopher 
Caudwell: ‘‘Poetry’s Dream-work,”’ from Illusion and Reality; George Santayana: ‘‘The 
Nature of Beauty,’’ from The Sense of Beauty; William P. Montague: ‘‘Beauty is Not All,”’ 
from The Ways of Things; David W. Prall: ‘‘Sensuous Elements and Esthetic Orders,” 
from Esthetic Analysis; John Hospers: ‘Meaning in Music,’’ from Meaning and Truth in 
the Arts; I. A. Richards: ‘Science and Poetry,’ from Science and Poetry; Charles W. Mor- 
ris: ‘Science, Art, and Technology’; Andrew C. Bradley: ‘Poetry for Poetry’s Sake,” 
from Ozford Lectures on Poetry; D. W. Gotshalk: “Type Designs,” from Art and the Social 
Order; Wilhelm Worringer: ‘‘Abstraction and Empathy,” from Abstraktion und Einfihling; 
Theodore M. Greene: ‘“‘The Nature and Criteria of Criticism,’ from The Arts and the Art 
of Criticism; Curt J. Ducasse: “Standards of Criticism,’’ from The Philosophy of Art; 
Stephen C. Pepper: ‘‘Contextualistic Criticism,” from The Basis of Criticism in the Arts. 

To compile a selection of readings for an anthology is always a thankless task; one will 
always be blamed more for the omission of special favorites than commended for the inclu- 
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sion of others, however excellent. The present reviewer, for example, would like to have 
seen many other essays included, even at the expense of some which are now in the book; 
but he is well aware that as many users of the book would have opposed these changes as 
would have approved them, and that this would be the case no matter what changes had 
been suggested. Under these circumstances, the happy fact is that there is not a single 
essay now included whose exclusion would (in the reviewer’s opinion) have improved the 
book. 

There is another difficulty, which attends not only the present volume but all antholo- 
gies. A large number of writers, representing many points of view, must be included if the 
anthology is to serve its purpose; yet if this is done the selections from each of them must 
be short. Each selection must then be ripped from its context and presented without the 
(in many cases) long developmental sections leading up to it. Thus the writers’ beliefs, 
judged by the selection included in the anthology, must be to some extent distorted. The 
result is often that the student’s total impression will be confused and fragmentary, and 
that he will be tempted to memorize a few stock phrases and distinctive tenets of each of 
the writers as he passes them in review. Yet, in a course of finite length, the only alterna- 
tive to this procedure is to read a far smaller number of writers more intensively—perhaps 
only one, as in a systematic textbook on aesthetics which is not an anthology. Instructors 
who prefer the second approach will not be inclined to use an anthology at all. But those 
who prefer the first approach, taking representative samples from a large number of 
writers, will find that—unless they wish to begin with Plato instead of William Morris or 
Tolstoy—the present anthology will serve their purpose very well. The first edition was 
deservedly popular; and if popularity is any indication of deserts, the second edition should 
prove to be even more popular than the first. 


JoHN Hospers 


HinvEmitTH, Pau. A Composer’s World—Horizons and Limitations. Cambridge 1952, Har- 
vard University Press, pp. ix + 221, $3.75. 

This book, a modified version of the Charles Eliot Norton lectures at Harvard, 1949- 
1950, “‘talks predominantly to the layman” about the “‘working place of the man who 
writes music.”’ From the central problems concerning the “‘technical potentialities of the 
composer’s material,’’ discussion moves out to various related subjects. 

In a philosophical approach to his subject, Mr. Hindemith is guided by the precepts of 
St. Augustine and Boethius. These he regards as two extreme positions which sheer will 
power should unify in the ideal musical experience whether it is that of composer, per- 
former, scholar, or listener. 

Performing or listening to music understandingly is, in Hindemith’s opinion, merely a 
delayed, ‘‘diluted’”’ version of the composer’s experience in constructing a piece of music, 
hence, co-construction. The degree of aesthetic satisfaction enjoyed in the co-construction 
of a composition depends upon the degree to which an individual succeeds, in the course 
of time, in developing his primordial musical experience through critical evaluation of all 
subsequent acts of either emotional or intellectual perception of music. 

The chapters on musical inspiration, musical production, technique and style are of 
compelling interest to musicians because of the eminence attaching to the name of Paul 
Hindemith as a composer. Mr. Hindemith’s long and varied experiences as performer and 
teacher, moreover, give great weight to the opinions he presents in the chapters entitled: 
Performers, Some Thoughts on Instruments, Education, Business Matters, and Environment. 
Musicians have reason to hope that both individuals and institutions concerned with any 
of these practical aspects of music will give serious consideration to the suggestions that 
are to be found here. 

The present over-commercialized state of music, the obsolescent 18th century theories 
which many individuals persist in teaching today as well as the generally inadequate back- 
ground with which students are prepared to undertake the study of musical composition, 
the exaggerated interest in virtuosity—all are indications of a state of music deplored by 
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Mr. Hindemith. Undoubtedly the clear vision without which he declares no composer can 
achieve ‘‘absolute coincidence of intention and realization” is a highly desirable endow- 
ment also for those who will take a leading part in the immediate future of musical culture. 
A reference to “‘literary and linguistic weaknesses,”’ in the preface, is a reminder that 
the author’s style, in a language not native to him, is admirably fluent and vivid; his analo- 
gies and allusions bespeak a man of wide and manifold interests. But I cannot fail to ex- 
press regret over English usage which prefers sensual to sensuous and cultured to cultivated, 
restricts the word entertainment to superficial, trivial amusement only, and admits so 
many istic and esque suffixes, among them—fetishistic, exorcistic, and machinesque. 
MarGareET PRALL 


Bate, WALTER JACKSON. Criticism: the Major Texts. New York 1952, Harcourt, Brace and 

Company, pp. xii + 610. 

All anthologies are necessarily based on a series of compromises. Professor Bate, of the 
department of English at Harvard University, has tried to present in a single volume the 
most significant writings in literary criticism from the Greeks to our own day. He has 
achieved this aim better than any who have made similar attempts. 

A distinctive merit of this collection is its inclusion of substantial and relatively un- 
familiar works of major writers. Johnson, Hazlitt, and Coleridge receive far more space 
than is usually accorded them. At the same time, more recent criticism is given compara- 
tively little emphasis. It is evident that the editor did not choose to compete with the 
many—too many—recent collections of contemporary critical thought. Bate’s volume will 
not please everyone, but it has the advantage of a fresh and personal approach to the large 
corpus of literary criticism. 

By far the most valuable contributions of this book are made in the introductory essays. 
The editor is a learned and perceptive student of his subject and writes about it with far 
more philosophical insight than is commonly encountered in anthologies. Indeed, the com- 
mentaries on the texts provide one of the best brief general accounts of the course of lit- 
erary criticism now in print. 

My only observation concerns the preponderance of material drawn from English lit- 
erature. The editor has included selections from Lessing, Goethe, Schiller, Sainte-Beuve, 
Taine, and Tolstoy. At the same time, one may seriously question whether Vico, Diderot, 
Herder, Renan, Nietszche, and Mallarmé, to name only a few, do not belong in a collection 
of major critical writings. Here we are once again in the shadow-land of compromise. What 
is of first importance is that we now have an imaginatively edited anthology of some of the 
most important critical statements—whether they are the conventionally cited texts or 
not—and this is a very great deal at a time when anthologies are ground out with callous 
and relentless efficiency. 

Haskeiut M. Brock 


Tittyarp, E. M. W. The English Renaissance: Fact or Fiction? Baltimore 1952, The Johns 

Hopkins Press, pp. xviii + 118, $3.00. 

Professor Tillyard’s modest volume consists of a series of essays on the relationship 
of the literature of the English Renaissance to medieval and Renaissance attitudes and 
literary forms. These essays, presented as the Turnbull Memorial Lectures at the Johns 
Hopkins University, attempt to determine first of all whether an English Renaissance ever 
existed. This is an important question. For the most part, scholars and critics are much 
too casual in their use of historical generalizations; moreover, recent scholarship in the 
Renaissance has emphasized medieval continuity to such a degree as to blur and all but 
obliterate the very notion of Renaissance. 

Tillyard’s conclusion is cautious and qualified: ‘“‘There were certain changes in England 
that could be called by the name of Renaissance but . . . for the most part they came about 
gradually, with advances and relapses and without the sudden violences of enthusiasm that 
marked the same movement in Italy.’? His brief examination of lyric, criticism, and epic 
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stresses differences between medieval and Renaissance literary expression, yet this empha- 
sis is modified by a scrupulous and at times even painful awareness of historical continuity. 
Tillyard writes with wit, verve, and an admirable grasp of his subject; his slim book pro- 
vides stimulating reflections on a lively historical controversy. 

Haskett M. Biock 


Cuark, [Str] Kennetu. Leonardo da Vinci, An Account of his Development as an Artist. 
Second edition. Cambridge (England), University Press, pp. xvi + 204, 68 pls., $7.00. 
Since 1939, when this book was first published, it has rightly been considered one of the 

finest accounts of Leonardo’s art written in any language. The second edition contains few 
changes, the only prominent ones being the elimination of the pages on what the author 
now calls the “‘alleged” early activities of Leonardo as a sculptor, and a revision of the 
passage on the Virgin of the Rocks in the light of Mr. Davies’ findings (identification of the 
London version with the commission of 1483 ff.). However, much more important than these 
corrections are the four pages called ‘“‘Introductory Note, 1951’? which the author calls an 
‘4ndication of what I would say about Leonardo if I were free to write the book afresh.” 
Essentially, these paragraphs constitute a plea to abandon the belief, embraced in the first 
edition, that “art is an activity which can be studied in isolation’’ and to recognize that 
Leonardo’s art and thought “‘are really inseparable and react on one another at every stage 
of his life.”? Since ‘“‘the whole movement of Leonardo’s mind was from mechanism to or- 
ganism,” his decisive discovery—equally decisive from the scientific and the artistic point 
of view—was the one of the universal flux and continuous change which he found embodied 
in the blood (anatomically), in the water (geologically), in graceful movement of the hu- 
man body, and, eventually, in the mystery of the ‘‘disturbing secret of creation,’? sym- 
bolized by the pointing finger and the smile. While one may doubt that Leonardo actually 
felt dissatisfied with the Euclidean order or that his late geometrical diagrams are ‘‘the 
doodles of disillusion,’’ this reviewer feels certain that the basic ideas of this challenging 
postscript (or preface?) are valid. 

To the books mentioned by the author as valuable publications on Leonardo since 1939 
(Heydenreich’s monograph of 1943 and Popham’s Drawings of 1946) ought to be added 
Panofsky’s Codex Huygens of 1940, in which Sir Kenneth would have found decisive sup- 
port for his thoughts on continuous change as a paramount interest of Leonardo’s. 

Wotreane STEcHOW 
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Moranz, Joun. The Professional Guide to Drawing and Illustration, New York 1952, Gros- 
set & Dunlap, pp. 400, ills., $4.95. 

MoruHERWELL, Rosert, ed. Modern Artists in America—First Series, New York 1952, Wit- 
tenborn, pp. 198, ills., $5.50. 

Naty, Mixuatu. Memoirs of a Vagrant Soul or The Pitted Face, New York 1952, Philosophi- 
cal Library, pp. x + 148, $2.75. 

PELLOTIER, JEAN. Delacroix, New York 1952, Hyperion and Macmillan, (Hyperion Minia- 
tures), pp. 48, ills., $.59. 

Puturre-Lucet. A. Rubens, New York 1952, Hyperion and Macmillan, (Hyperion Minia- 
tures), pp. 48, ills., $.59. 

Powys, Joun CowPer. Porius: A Romance of the Dark Ages, New York 1952, Philosophical 
Library, pp. xix + 682, $5.75. 

Rice, D. Tausor. English Art, 871-1100, Oxford Univ. Press, 1952, pp. xxii + 280, 96 pls., 
$10.00. 

Rovautt, Greorcss. Miserere, intr. Monroe Wheeler, New York 1952, Museum of Modern 
Art, Simon & Schuster, pp. 72, 58 pls., $3.75. 
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Sace, Laurence L. Jean Giraudouz, Surrealism and the German Romantic Ideal, Urbana 
1952, Univ. Illinois, pp. x + 80, $2.00. (Illinois Studies in Language and Literature: 
Vol. 36, No. 3.) 

Sacg, Laurence L. Metaphor in the Non-Dramatic Works of Jean Giraudouz, Eugene, 
Oregon 1952, Univ. Oregon, pp. v + 75, $1.00. 

SHuMAKER, Wayne. Elements of Critical Theory, Univ. California, 1952, pp. x + 131, $2.75. 

TAILLANDIER, YVON. Giotto, New York 1952, Hyperion and Macmillan, (Hyperion Minia- 
tures), pp. 48, ills., $.59. 

TRaPIER, Ev1zABETH DU GUE. Ribera, New York 1952, Hispanic Society of America, pp. 
xiii + 306, 176 ills., $9.00. 

Uxrricu, Homer. Symphonic Music: Its Evolution Since the Renaissance, New York 1952, 
Columbia Univ., pp. xiv + 352, $4.25. 

Vauseccu1, Marco and Umsro Appo.onio. Panorama Dell’Arte Italiana, 1961, Torino 
1952, Editori Lattes, pp. viii + 502, L. 3,000.00. 

Weyt, Hermann. Symmetry, Princeton Univ., 1952, pp. 168, 68 ills., $3.75. 

Witson, R. M. The Lost Literature of Medieval England, New York 1952, Philosophical Li- 
brary, pp. xiv + 272, $4.50. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Transfer of Business Office to Western Reserve University. Since December 1950, the finan - 
cial and secretarial work of this Journal and the American Society for Aesthetics, as well 


as the editorial, has been conducted at the Cleveland Museum of Art. The finances have 
been managed by Ransom R. Patrick, professor of art at Western Reserve University, 
as Secretary-Treasurer of the Society and Business Manager of the Journal. Until re- 
cently, however, a lack of adequate office facilities and secretarial help at the University 
has prevented Professor Patrick from carrying on the work in his own institution. 

In this emergency the Museum kindly provided, out of its own limited staff and office 
space, enough to keep the wheels turning. Misses Janet L. Mack, Dorotuy Sasak, Do- 
LORES Finak, Mrs. MarGaret Brown, and Mr. WiLL1aM Warp, all of the museum educa- 
cational staff, attended to the growing and often tedious details with the aid of visits and 
telephone calls from Professor Patrick. In addition, these and several other members of 
the Museum staff helped from time to time with the editorial work in the next office. The 
Museum, through the kindness of its president, Mr. Harotp T. Cuark and its director, 
Dr. Wrutram M. MiuiKken, has also contributed financially as a Supporting Institution. 
In all these ways, it has greatly helped in maintaining the quality and growth of the Jour- 
nal and Society during this difficult period. 

Since the burden upon the Museum staff was too great to continue indefinitely, Professor 
Patrick and the Editor suggested to Mr. Howarp C. ALLEN, University Editor at Western 
Reserve, that his office might take over the business operation as a part of its publishing 
activity. A formal proposal to this effect was sent on October 7, 1952 to Mr. Allen by Prof. 
Carrot C. Pratt as president of the Society. ‘“‘I am grateful,’”’ he added, ‘for the part 
you and your committee have played in this matter to date, for the reason that it seems to 
me a real indication of an important university recognizing its relationship to learned 
societies and the role they play in higher education. We who are interested in the humani- 
ties cannot help but feel that this is a long step forward in the promotion of those humanis- 
tic pursuits.” 

With the strong endorsement of Mr. Allen and various members of the faculty, the Uni- 
versity authorities approved the new arrangement. It was officially stated in the following 
letter to Professor Pratt from Dr. Jonn F. Wuite, Vice President, on November 26th. 
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“Upon recommendation of our University Press Committee and the University Ad- 
ministration, the Office of the University Editor shall devote its clerical services to sub- 
scription and membership control as well as assistance in the details of manufacture for 
the Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism. 

“Tt is the understanding of the University Administration that the Press of Western 
Reserve University will not be obligated financially and that any change from the agree- 
ment made between Messrs. Munro, Patrick and Allen would require a re-opening of the 
entire question of mutual participation. The agreement is as follows: 

The extent of the proposed University participation is limited to the clerical functions 
of subscription and membership control as an additional study of the Office of the Uni- 
versity Editor. It is understood that for the current fiscal year and subject to recon- 
sideration after that, all costs pertaining to physical operations as distinguished from 
secretarial assistance, i.e. cost of addressograph plates, IBM tabulations, correspond- 
ence and mailing, should be charged to the American Society for Aesthetics, which would 
continue to be recognized as the sole proprietor of the Journal. 

In return for the use of the above described University facilities, the Journal would 

carry the following phrase in the masthead: Published by the American Society for 

Aesthetics in cooperation with the Press of Western Reserve University. Also, the Edi- 

tor, Thomas Munro, and the Secretary-Treasurer, Ransom R. Patrick, would be identi- 

fied in the Journal not only by their Society titles but also as faculty members of Western 

Reserve University. 

‘We believe that this working arrangement will be mutually beneficial and open the 
door to a pleasant and long association.”’ 

The Editor and Business Manager of the Journal wish to express their thanks to both 
the Cleveland Museum of Art and Western Reserve University for their valuable help in 
these matters. They request that members and subscribers note the new address for busi- 
ness correspondence. Patience is asked for any delays incidental to the transfer. The edi- 
torial office will remain at the Cleveland Museum of Art until further notice. 


The Ninth Annual Meeting of the American Society for Aesthetics.* The national conven- 
tion of the Society met at Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville, New York, from December 
28th to 30th. Rupotr ARNHEIM of Sarah Lawrence was the convention chairman and Pau 
Zucker of Cooper Union served as program chairman. A meeting of the Board of Trustees 
was held on Sunday, December 28. 

The first session was a joint meeting with the American Philosophical Association on 
December 29, with THomas Munro of the Cleveland Museum of Art as Chairman. Papers 
were presented by Rupotr ARNHEIM and ARTHUR SzATHMARY of Princeton University on 
“Symbolism in the Visual Arts,’’ with Meyer Scuapiro of Columbia as Discussant. The 
second session on the same day had Marc Stoni of Sarah Lawrence College as Chairman. 
Papers were presented by Grorce Boas of Johns Hopkins University, “Communication in 
Dewey’s Aesthetics;’? Van Mrerer Ames of the University of Cincinnati, ‘“John Dewey as 
Aesthetician;”?’ Horace Katuen of the New School for Social Research, ‘‘The Comit 
Spirit in the Freedom of Man;’? Water ABELL of Michigan State College, “‘A Psycho- 
Historical Interpretation of the Retreat from Realism.’? The day’s sessions culminated 
in the banquet with the presidential address by Carrouu C. Pratr of Princeton on ‘The 
Design of Musical Expression,” preceded by ‘‘A Footnote on the Society’s International 
Role in Aesthetics’? by Trtomas Munro. Lucten RupRaAvrF extended greetings from the 
French Society for Aesthetics. 

On December 30th, the Chairman of the first session was GEorGE Boas. Papers were 
presented by Lucien Rupravur, Cleveland Museum of Art Scholar in Aesthetics, from 
Paris, ‘“The Supper at Emmaus: a Morphological Analysis;’? Harotp G. McCurpy of the 
University of North Carolina, ‘‘Aesthetic Choice as a Personality Function;’? KinesLey 
Price of the University of Washington, ‘The Work of Art: a Fragment of a Symbol;’’ 





* The Society was organized in 1942, and held its first convention at Cleveland in 1944. 
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Wotreanec Zucker of Upsala College, ‘‘The Image of the Clown.’’ The Chairman of the 
second session on the same day was Lucie Gites Jowers. Papers were presented by ArR- 
THUR BERGER “Form is ‘Feeling’;’? Otro Deri of New York City College ‘Musical Taste 
and Personality ;”’ Joan Wiicox of Wayne University “Early History of l’Art pour |’Art 
in France;” JoserH J. FirEBAuGH of the University of Michigan, ‘‘Henry James and Rela- 
tivistic Aesthetics.”” The meetings were held in the new Students’ Art Center, designed by 
Marcet Brever. The exhibit of art work of the students shown in the studios of the Col- 
lege was arranged by Kurt Roescu of the art faculty. Rooms and meals for the conven- 
tion guests were provided at generous rates through the kindness of Sarah Lawrence Col- 
lege and its president, Dr. Harotp Taytor, who is now a member of the Society. 


The Pacific Coast Division concluded its tenth year of activities in California with the 
tenth annual meeting at the California Institute of Technology (see September ’52 issue 
for a report). The year 1952 also marked the tenth year of the Seminars in Aesthetics which 
concluded the year with the 180th meeting. Held under the auspices of the P.C.D., the 
seminars for the Oakland-Berkeley area met twice a month, for twelve meetings, at the 
home of Mr. & Mrs. Hetmut HuNnGERLAND in Piedmont; the average attendance was 12 
persons per meeting. The following papers were presented: “A Critical Evaluation of 
Spencer,”’ by AupREy Cuew; “‘A Program for the Teaching of Aesthetics,” by R. V. Cor- 
TAM; “‘Methods in the Teaching of Ceramiecs,”’ by V. CoyKENDAL; “Figurative Language,” 
by IsaBEL HuNGERLAND; ‘‘The Present State of Aesthetics,’ by Hetmur HuNGERLAND; 
‘Classical Influences on Mediaeval and Modern Literature;”? by Marta-Rosa L. pg Mat- 
KIEL, ‘“‘The Teaching of Literature,’’ by Exizanetu Pops; ‘Some Problems in Modern 
Music,”? by HELEN ScueEvit1; “The Teaching of Writing,” and “(Modern Poetic Drama,”’ 
by James ScHEvILL; ‘‘Construction and Reconstruction: Art and the Knowledge of Art,” 
by Ricuarp Tansey, and ‘Problems of the Teaching of the Arts and Aesthetics,” a 
group discussion. 

The San Francisco seminar concluded its seventh year of meetings held at the homes 
of members of the group under the direction of Mr. Hungerland; five meetings were held 
with an average attendance of eleven persons. The following papers were presented: 
‘Analysis of ‘A Show of Violence’ and ‘The Lady’s not for Burning,’” by J. BrtuwiLier, 
“Thornton Wilder and Modern Art,’’ D. Everati, ‘Some Questions concerning Definitions 
of Aesthetic Experience,”’ by H. HUNGERLAND, and ‘‘Prospero—lIdeal Sage,’’ by R. Utrer. 

H. H. 


Prizes for Essays on Non-Objective Painting. The Journal is pleased to announce that 
two prizes—one of a hundred and one of fifty dollars—will be awarded for the best essays 
on non-objective painting submitted during the academic year 1953-54. The donor prefers 
to remain anonymcus. The following topics have been suggested, but others may be used: 
“The Rhythm of Non-Objectivity;’’ ‘‘The Difference Between Abstract and Non-Objec- 
tive Painting;’’ ‘“‘Present Trends in Non-Objective Painting;’’ “‘A Comparison of Kan- 
dinsky With Other Non-Objective Painters;’’ ‘““Non-Objective Painting in Relation to 
Music and Films.’”’ Essays must be in the Editor’s office by May 1, 1954. They should be 
between three and five thousand words in length, typewritten with double spacing on 
bond paper, and sent with a sufficiently stamped, self-addressed envelope to Dr. Thomas 
Munro, Cleveland Museum of Art, Cleveland 6, Ohio. If photographs are enclosed, send 
not more than two and protect with cardboard. 


The Matchette Prize in Aesthetics. Entries must be in the Editor’s office by May 1, 1953. 
A prize of five hundred dollars will be awarded for the best article on aesthetics or the phi- 
losophy of art by an American author. A full description of the contest was published in 
the June 1952 issue, page 371. 


Wa rer ABELL of Michigan State College is organizing a local unit of the American 
Society for Aesthetics in the Michigan area. His letter of invitation says in part: ‘To my 
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knowledge no other learned society provides a meeting place for such a wide variety of in- 
terests; hence no other offers more stimulating opportunities for cooperative exploration 
of broad intellectual horizons. . . . Although I am at present the only member on our cam- 
pus, I feel sure that there are others who would enjoy the advantages which the Society 
offers and who could make valued contributions to its programs and publications. If there 
should prove to be an interested group, we could hold occasional local or regional meet- 
ings.” A number of new members in this area have since been added to our list, through 
Professor Abell’s efforts. 


The Cleveland Society for Aesthetics held its first meeting of the academic year 1952-53 
at the home of Dean and Mrs. W1LL1amM PowELL JongEs in Gates Mills, Ohio. Paut B. Tra- 
vis, Cleveland artist and instructor at the Cleveland Institute of Art, gave an illustrated 
lecture with colored slides of his recent travels in Europe. Professor Kart GrossMANN of 
the music department at Western Reserve University was elected chairman for the ensu- 
ing year. 


Euts£E0 Vivas, who is John Evans Professor of Moral and Intellectual Philosophy at North- 
western University, presented the eighteenth series of Mahlon Powell Lectures at Indiana 
University in July 1952. His two lectures were entitled ‘‘Criticism and Aesthetics” and 
“The Problems of Aesthetics.’ 


Correction: Page 393 of the Selective Current Bibliography, published in Volume X, No. 4 
(June 1952), lists an article entitled ‘Dreiser and the Graphic Artist’? under the name 
Keviat. The correct author is J. J. Kwiat and the publication is American Quarterly (III, 
127-141). 


Friends and schoolmates in Reading, Pennsylvania, of the late Dean Orro F. Eaz, of 


the Cleveland Institute of Art, have arranged a microfilm memorial to be kept at the Wer 
ern Reserve University Library in Cleveland. Selections of leaves from his collection u 
famous books and Bibles, medieval manuscripts, and manuscript Bible, as well as leaves 
illustrating incunabula and the evolution of Gothic and Roman type, will be included. F 
amples of lettering designed by Dean Ege, reproductions of printed articles, a bibliograp: 
and a biography will also be filmed. 


Back issues of the Journal wanted. Many back numbers of the Journal of Aesthetics, es- 
pecially early issues, are out of print and unavailable to libraries and individuals in vari- 
ous countries who require them to complete volumes. The business manager will be glad to 
know of back numbers which he might secure by gift or purchase. Please send lists of num- 
bers available, or the magazines themselves if offered as gifts to the Society. 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS AND CORRESPONDENCE 


JAPAN 


Masao YAMAMOTO, secretary of the Japanese Society for Aesthetics, whose article ‘“‘Aes 
thetics in Japan” appeared in the Oriental issue (December) writes ‘‘We, of the Japanese 
Society for Aesthetics, shall have our Third All-Japan Congress at the Kyoto University, 
October 24 to 26. At the general meeting on the first day, I will take occasion to inform of 
your special issue. We expect more exchange of results of aesthetic studies between the 
East and the West in the near future. We also hope heartily that you will write for our 
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Journal of Aesthetics (Bigaku).’”? Mr. Yamamoto adds, ‘“My young friend, Tapao Kocure, 
changed his post in April. Now the staff of our Journal of Aesthetics is as follows: M. Yama- 
moto, Editor; K. Isnrkawa, 1. Haryv, I. Sasak1, Editorial Assistants; T. Mocnizuxt, 
Business Manager.’’ 

The following is the listing for The Japanese Society for Aesthetics: J. ABE, Emeritus 
Prof. of Tohoku Univ.; N. Ueno, President of Tokyo Art Univ.; T. Urpa, Emeritus Prof. 
of Kyoto Univ.; Y. Ontsu1, Emeritus Prof. of Tokyo Univ., Advisors. T. Takeucut, Tokyo 
Univ., Committee Chairman, and Committee as follows: M. Aoyagi, Waseda Univ.; G. 
Cuo, Kansaigakuin Univ.; H. Enno, Hokkaido Univ.; T. Ismma, Kyoto Univ.; A. Imar- 
zuMI, Hosei Univ.; R. Kanepa, Keio Univ.; 8. Kato, Tokyo Art Univ.; A. Kawamoto, 
Kyoto College of Industrial Art; E. Kikkawa, N.H.K.; I. Nakano, Tokyo College of 
Humanities; M. Narazak1, Rissho Univ.; Y. Nomura, Jochi Univ.; K. Murata, Tohoku 
Univ.; R. Murata, Tokyo Art Univ.; R. Sawa, Kyoto Art Univ.; R. Sono, Doshisha Univ.; 
E. Tanipa, Yamato Bunka Museum; T. Tanicucut, Kyushu Univ.; K. Tatrsumura, Tatsu- 
mura Textile Laboratory; T. Tokunaca, Kumamoto Women’s College; T. Usno, Kyoto 
Univ.; H. Yamapa, Meiji Univ.; K. Yamacrwa, Nippon Univ. M. Yamamoto, Yokahama 
National Univ., Chief Secretary, and Secretaries as follow: K. Imar1, Kyoto Univ.; K. 
IsH1ikawa, Bunka Women’s College; I. Haryvu, Tokyo Univ.; T. Mocuizuxk1, Tokyo Univ.; 
K. NakaGawa, Doshisha Univ.; H. Nisuipa, Tohoku Univ.; J. Nisuimoro, Tokyo Art 
Univ.; I. Sasax1, Tokyo Univ.; A. Tanimura, Kansaigakuin Univ.; M. Usnrra, Kyoto 
Univ., K. Yosuroka, Kyoto Univ. 


At the Editor’s request, Mr. Kogure has sent the accompanying photographs, with bio- 
graphical sketches. ‘“These nine members,”’ his letter states, ‘“‘are the most representative 
persons, playing leading roles in the field of aesthetics in Japan. Profs. Abe, Ueda, and 
Onishi have already retired from their universities a few years ago; but, with Prof. Ueno, 
stand high in the estimation of the Society as advisers. The other five members are now 

2ad professors of aesthetics in our main universities and at the same time the most promi- 
rent members of the Committee. There is no president in our Society, but the representa- 
tive person is chosen among the Committee and now Prof. T. Takeuchi holds the position. 

“Regarding the other officers, there are several secretaries in the Society who are chiefly 

‘ng some practical business (for instance, editing the magazine) under the command of 
vue Committee. They are almost all young lecturers or assistants of the universities. Many 
thanks again for your regular sending of your journal, which is read with gratitude by 
many students.”’ 


Some Leading Members in the Japanese Society for Aesthetics 


(1) Jind Ase. Born 1883. Graduated from the University of Tokyo. Lecturer of the 
Keio University and the Japan Woman’s University. After studying aesthetics in England, 
Germany, and Italy, appointed professor of the University of Tohoku. Now: Professor 
Emeritus of the University of Tohoku, Adviser to the Japanese Society for Aesthetics, 
Member of the Academy. Publications: Aesthetics, Arts and Society in Tokugawa-Period, 
World Culture and Japanese Culture. 

(2) Juz6 Urpa. Born 1886. Graduated from the University of Kyéto. Two years’ sojourn 
in Italy, France, and Germany for the study of aesthetics and fine arts. Appointed assist- 
ant professor of the University of Kyushu and then professor of the University of Kydto. 
Now: Professor Emeritus of the University of Kydto, Adviser to the Japanese Society for 
Aesthetics. Publications: Philosophy of Art; The History of Modern Painting; The Construc- 
tion of Sight; The Spirit of the Beautiful in Japan; Since Cézanne. 

(3) Naoreru Usno. Born 1882. Graduated from the University of Tokyo. Two years’ 
sojourn in Germany, Italy, and America for the study of aesthetics and fine arts. Ap- 
pointed professor of the University of Keijo and then director of the National Museum. 
Now: President of the Arts University of Tokyo, Adviser to the Japanese Society for Aes- 
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thetics, Member of the Academy. Publications: Sculpture in Olden Japan; The History of 
Fine Arts in Japan; Study of the Japanese Picture-Scrolls. 

(4) Yosurnort Ontsur. Born 1888. Graduated from the University of Tokyo. Professor 
of the Keio University. Three vears’ sojourn in Germany and then appointed professor of 
the University of Tokyo. Now: Professor Emeritus of the University of Tokyo, Adviser to 
the Japanese Society for Aesthetics, Member of the Academy. Publications: Study of Kant’s 
Aesthetic Judgment; Aesthetics in the Phenomenological School; Types of Nature Feeling. 

(5) Ra1z6 Sono. Born 1891. Graduated from the University of Kyoto. Three years’ so- 
journ in Europe for the study of aesthetics. Appointed professor of Doshisha University. 
Now: Professor of Doshisha University, Member of the Committee of the Japanese So- 
ciety for Aesthetics. Publications: Psychology of Art-Creation; The Basis of Aesthetic Con- 
templation. 

(6) Ryosaku Murara. Born 1895. Graduated from the University of Tokyo. Appointed 
docent and then professor of the Tokyo Fine Arts School. Now: Professor of the Arts Uni- 
versity of Tokyo, Director of the Kamakura Modern Museum, Member of the Committee 
of the Japanese Society for Aesthetics. Publications: Art Treasures of Ten Great Temples 
of Nara (24 vols.). 

(7) Tosuio Takeucut. Born 1905. Graduated from the University of Tokyo. Lecturer 
and then professor of the same university. Now: Professor of the University of Tokyo, 
Representative of the Japanese Society for Aesthetics. Publications: Hegel’s Aesthetics; 
Introduction to the Science of Literature. 

(8) Tsuromu Isima. Born 1908. Graduated from the University of Kyoto. Lecturer and 
then professor of the same university. Now: Professor of the University of Kyoto, Mem- 
ber of the Committee of the Japanese Society for Aesthetics. Publications: Winckelmann; 
Philosophy of Art History; Creation and History of Art; The European Arts. 

(9) Kriyosuit Murata. Born 1909. Graduated from the University of Tohoku. After five 
years’ sojourn in Europe, appointed lecturer of the University of Tohoku and then pro- 
fessor. Now: Professor of the University of Tohoku, Member of the Committee of the 
Japanese Society of Aesthetics. Publications: Shrines in Greece; Fine Arts of Greece and 
Rome. 


Kenchikubunka, Vol. 7, Nos. 9 and 10, contains illustrated articles on industrial, civic, 
and domestic architecture in Japan, Switzerland, and the United States. ... Volume 3, 
No. 2, of Bigaku is a special issue on the subject of “Space and Time in Arts.’’ The follow- 
ing articles are included: ‘“‘The Space-expression in Japanese Fine Arts’? by TsuNENAGA 
Tsuzumi; ‘“Musie and Time”? by Yosn1o Nomura; ‘‘From Plane to Space’’ by Tosuro 
NaGauiro; “The Problem of Space in Architecture”? by Kimimasa ABg; ‘‘Visual Creation 
by Prolonged Inspection—A research from a viewpoint of psychology of art’? by Hrrosu1 
SAKURABAYASHI; “Space and Time in Dance”? by Kunt Masamr; “The Relation between 
Space and Time in Film” by Yosutsapro Yaar: “‘About Monologue in Drama’”’ by Moroo 
KopaTtake.... A quarterly journal of eastern arts, Yamato Bunka, is edited by the staff 
of the Museum Yamato Bunka-Kan, under the direction of Yukio Yasutro. While pub- 
lished in Japanese, it is of value to all students of its fine color reproductions of Japanese 
and Chinese art. Number V, January 1952, contains the following articles: ‘‘Official Work- 
shop of Glass Making in Japan’? by Masasrro Takrkawa; ‘Statues of Shinto Deities in 
the Shrine Kumano Hayatama”’ by SHozaspuro Marvo; ‘Portrait of Nakamura Kura- 
nosuke by Koérin”’ by Te1zo SuGanuma; “‘Liao Phoenix Vase with Green Glaze’? by Fusio 
Koyama; “MSS. of Anthology of Thirty-Six Master Poets in the Honganji Collection’? by 
Tsuneyo Fusrra; “Musical Instruments as Represented in the Art Works of Asuka and 
Nara Periods” by Kenzo Hayasut; ‘‘Art and the Influence of the Nature upon it”? by 
YosuieE Krrasma; “On the Glass Bowl Exeavated at the Imperial Tomb of Ankan (d. 
535)? by Mosaku Isuipa; “Scroll Painting ‘Shakukyé6 Kasen (Buddhist Master Poets)’ ”’ 
by Jiro Umezvu; ‘Nuance of Sung Ceramics” by Ersust Tanrpa; “‘Hall of Grand Buddha,’ 
a section of the Scroll Painting ‘Shigisan Engi’ ’’? by Tatsuya Krnosurra; ‘‘Nara Journals 
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(1) Jrr6 ABE (2) Juz6 Urepa 


(3) Naoreru UrNo (4) Yosurnort ONIsutI 


(5) Ra1z6 Sono (6) Ryrosaku Murata 
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—Some Reminiscences” by Yukio Yasuiro. Number VI, April 1952, contains the follow- 
ing: “‘Gilt Bronze Mirrors of the Han and the Six Dynasties Period” by Sues1 UMenara; 
“Garden of Enshdji Nunnery and the Imperial Villa of Shigakuin’? by Osamu Mort; 
‘Manners of Life in Early Days in Yamato”’ by Kazvo Hico; “Baton made of Jasper’? by 
Masao SuenaGa; ‘‘Comments on Painting by Satake Shozan (d. 1785), a Feudal Lord and 
Painter in Western Style” by Ter Nisuimura; ‘Wisteria’? by Takusr Kosuimizu; “A 
Frontispiece of Sutra Painted in Silver in Shinkdin Collection’? by Tsuromu Kamepa; 
“A Painting of Daiitoku My6wo in Daigoji Collection” by RytkEN Sawa; ‘‘A Tea Bowl 


(7) Tosuio TAKEUCHI (8) Tsuromu Isima 


(9) Kivosn1 Murata 


‘Fuji-san’ by Kéetsu” by Tapanart Mitsuoka; ‘Blue and White of the Hsiian Té Period”’ 
by Ersust Tanipa. 


JOHN DEWEY, GEORGE SANTAYANA, AND BENEDETTO CROCE 


The loss of these renowned philosophers, all of whom died recently at a venerable age, 
deprives aesthetics of three outstanding leaders. Their writing began late in the nineteenth 
century, and extended with remarkable vigor through the middle of the twentieth. In spite 
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of keenly contested points at issue, they agreed in striving for a broadly progressive hu- 
manism, for intelligent cooperation among men, and for those cultural values which have 
been attacked from many directions in recent years. 

Santayana’s explicit contributions to aesthetics and the philosophy of art ceased many 
years ago, but all his subsequent writing was infused with aesthetic quality and sensi- 
tivity. The other two philosophers discussed technical problems of aesthetics almost until 
the end, and it has been a privilege to publish some of their comments in this Journal. 
The letter from Benedetto Croce, translated below, was written to the Editor shortly be- 
fore Croce’s death; it concerns an article which has since arrived, and which we hope to 
publish in translation. Our special issue on the aesthetic theories of John Dewey is now in 
preparation. Readers are invited to contribute articles or briefer notes dealing with any of 
these three philosophers, by way of interpretation, criticism, or significant memories of 
personal acquaintanceship. 

The passing of KaTHaRINE GILBERT and of F. Mrrasenrt of Spain, noted with deep re- 
gret elsewhere in this Journal, has also made the past few months a time of heavy loss for 
aesthetics. It is to be hoped that some of the younger writers, whose works are appearing 
in these pages, will prove to be worthy successors. 


ITALY 


Croce’s letter, dated September 23, reads as follows (translation by William M. Milli- 
ken): “I thank you very much for the letter and enclosure. Simoni understands the condi- 
tions and development of studies in Italy very well, and can be an excellent aid to you. 
The article he has submitted for your Journal is most interesting and in every particular 
true. Also, the translation of my reply to Dewey gave me great pleasure in that I recon- 
ciled in that reply the defense of my thinking with the respect I have for a scholar of ad- 
vanced age such as Dewey, who has done much good and not only in America. He was not 
very courteous in his reply to me; but that has no importance, because it is true that he 
who does not lose control of himself ends by being right and having it recognized. 

“The loss that has come from the death of Mrs. Gilbert has made me very sad, because 
I knew that gracious author well and saw in the greater part of her writings a mutual har- 
mony of ideas. The book on which she collaborated will always make us remember her and 
her work. About my article on the theory of “the death of art,’’ I answered Mrs. Gilbert 
telling her to avail herself of the French edition, thinking that would be easier and more 
agreeable. The article actually appeared for the first time in the Revue de Métaphysique 
et de Morale, and was then published in Italian in the revue La Critica. . . . If Orsini still 
has a desire to translate this article, I will be able to send him the precise information 
from Naples, where I expect to be returning within a few days time. All that is necessary 
is a word from you.” 


Dewey’s Art as Experience has been translated into Italian by Corrapo Mattese and 
published in Florence by La Nuova Italia, 1951. 


The UNESCO-sponsored International Conference of Artists was held in Venice, Italy, 
from September 22-28, 1952. The conference, it is said, marked the first time in modern his- 
tory that creative, practicing workers in all fields of art met together to discuss their common 
professional problems and their relationship as creative artists to contemporary society. 
Forty nations were represented through participation of many international and national 
organizations in the various art fields. The opening address, entitled ‘“The Artist in Pres- 
ent-Day Society,’’ was delivered by Gruseprs UnGaretti of Italy. Addresses made before 
committee discussions were: ‘“‘The Theatre and Society’? by Marc Connetty (United 
States); ‘‘The Writer in the World Today”? by Tana Hussern Pasua (Egypt); “Is Cine- 
matography a Collective or an Individual Art?” by ALEssANDRO Buasettt (Italy); ‘The 
Painter’s Rights in his Work’? by Grorcrs Rovautt (France); ‘“The Painter in Modern 
Society” by Jacques Vinton (France); ‘‘The Sculptor in Modern Society” by Henry 
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Moore (United Kingdom); ‘‘The Musician in Modern Society’? by ArtHuR HoNEGGER 
(Switzerland); ‘‘Architecture” by Lucio Costa (Brazil). Co-sponsors of the Conference 
were the Italian Government, the city of Venice, and the Venice Biennale. Artists repre- 
senting the United States were VALENTINE Davis, motion picture writer; DoroTHEA 
GREENBAUM, sculptress; GeorcE L. K. Morris, painter and sculptor; Witu1am Scuvu- 
MAN, composer; ALLEN Tare, literary critic and poet; and RaLtpH WALKER, architect. 


INDIA 


The East-West Arts Gallery of San Francisco, under the direction of RupoLPH ScHAEF- 
FER, sponsored a lecture course on Oriental Aesthetics in October and November, 1952. 
Dr. Hariwas Cuaupurt, professor of comparative philosophy at the University of Cal- 
cutta, gave the series of talks. Topics discussed by Dr. Chauduri were “Indian Art 
through Western Eyes,’’ ‘Indian Art and Modern Semantiecs,’’ ‘‘Art, Artists, and 
Beauty,’’ ‘‘Comparative Aesthetics in Oriental Art,’’ ‘Indian Dance,” and ‘‘Theory of 
Music in India.’? Dr. Chaudhuri is visiting lecturer at the American Academy of Asian 
Studies in San Francisco. 


CEYLON 


In The New Lanka, Vol. III, No. 4, an article by A. S. Raman entitled ‘‘Art in India 
Today”’ discusses the problem of contemporary Indian art and its growing importance in 
the world of today. The author begins with the Bengal School, whose leader was Abanin- 
dranath Tagore, and speaks briefly of such well known painters as George Keijt, Sailor 
Mookherjia (‘‘one of India’s most mature painters’””— The Studio), and Jamini Roy. An- 
other related article is “A Roman Experiment in Art—and Ceylon” by C. W. Amera- 
SINGHE. . . . The Ceylon Historical Journal, Vol. 1, No. 4, publishes ‘‘Tantrism in Ceylon 
and Tisa Veva Lithic Diagram” by Martin Wickramasinghe. The author believes that the 
curious Mandalas found in Ceylon can be related to Buddhist Tantrism. 
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Axron U. (Akron, Ohio) Aesthetics. Nelson (Philosophy). Music Criticism (Music). 
AuaBAMA, U. or (University, Ala.) Philosophy of Art. (Philosophy). 
AntiocH CoLLEGE (Yellow Springs, Ohio) Aesthetics. Geiger (Philosophy). 





* This listing is the first of its kind for the field of aesthetics. We believe that readers 
will be surprised and pleased, as were members of the Journal staff, at this evidence of the 
recent growth of aesthetics on the college level in the United States. (Compare ‘‘Aesthetics 
and Philosophy in American Colleges,’”’ by T. M., in this Journal for March 1946.) 

The list is not complete, and implies no indorsement or other evaluation of any particu- 
lar courses listed. It is compiled as a service to readers, who are advised to write to the 
instructor named, or to the Registrar at the institution, for further details. Subject named 
in parentheses indicates department in which course is given. Courses announced in cata- 
logs and listed here are not necessarily given every year. Instructors’ names are often 
omitted in catalogs; hence not always listed here. Instructors and administrative officers 
are invited to send corrections and notices of new courses for listing in future issues, to 
Janet L. Mack, in charge of Course Register, JouRNAL oF ArsTHETICs. (Ed.) 
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Arizona, U. or (Tucson, Ariz.) Aesthetics. Wallraff (Philosophy). 

Arkansas, U. or (Fayetteville, Ark.) Aesthetics. Friedmann (Philosophy); Problems in 
Art Criticism. (Art). 

BaLDWIN-WALLACE CoLLEGE (Berea, Ohio) Aesthetics. (Philosophy). 

BLACKBURN COLLEGE (Carlinville, Ill.) Man in the World of the Arts. (Art). 

Boston U. (Boston, Mass.) Aesthetics. Millard (Philosophy). Philosophies of Beauty. Ber- 
tocci (Philosophy); The Appreciation of Art. Baily (Art). 

Bowpo1n CouuecE (Brunswick, Maine) Aesthetics. Poles (Philosophy). 

Bow inc GREEN State U. (Bowling Green, Ohio) Aesthetics. Tuttle (Philosophy). 

Brown U. (Providence, R. I.) Philosophy of Art. Ducasse (Philosophy). 

BrooxkLyNn CouieceE (Brooklyn 10, N. Y.) Philosophy of Art. Portnoy (Philosophy). 

Bryn Mawr Cotiece (Bryn Mawr, Pa.) Aesthetics. Nahm (Philosophy). 

Buckne.u U. (Lewisburg, Pa.) Aesthetics. Martin (Philosophy). 

Burrato, U. or (Buffalo, N. Y.) Aesthetics. Kaufmann (Philosophy). 

CauirorniaA, U. or (Berkeley, Calif.) Aesthetics. Pepper (Philosophy); Aesthetics. Strong 
(Philosophy); Philosophy of Art. Aschenbrenner (Philosophy); Philosophy in Litera- 
ture. (Philosophy); Seminar in the Philosophy of Art. (Philosophy); Seminar in Aes- 
thetics. Aschenbrenner (Philosophy); History and Theory of Art Criticism. Wessels 
(Art); Dynamics of Artistic Expression. Schnier (Architecture). 

Ca.irorniA, U. or (Los Angeles, Calif.) Philosophy of Art. Meyerhoff (Philosophy); Aes- 
thetic Theory. Kaplan (Philosophy); Seminar of Philosophy of Art. Kaplan (Phi- 
losophy). 

Cauirornia, U. or (Santa Barbara, Calif.) Aesthetics and the Philosophy of Art. Fingarette 
(Philosophy) ; Science, Society and the Arts. Wienpahl (Philosophy). 

CaLIFORNIA COLLEGE oF ARTs AND Crarts (Oakland, Calif.) Aesthetics. Hungerland. 
(Art); Theory and Practice of Art Criticism. Hungerland. (Art); Seminar in History 
and Theory of Art. (Art). 

CarLETON CouuLecE (Northfield, Minn.) Aesthetics. Eshleman (Philosophy). 

Catuouic University or America (Washington, D. C.) Drama Theory. Dugan (Speech 
and Drama). 

CHAMPLAIN COLLEGE (Plattsburg, N. Y.) Arts, Letters and Philosophy. (Philosophy). 

Curicaco, U. or (Chicago, Ill.) Aesthetics. Child (Philosophy) ; Aesthetics and Art Criticism. 
Dowley (Art); The Evaluation of Presentation in Painting and Sculpture. Bachhofer 
(Art); Systematics of Perceptual Imagination. Bachhofer (Art); Aesthetic Principles 
of the Decorative Arts. Middledorf (Art). 

Cincinnati, U. or (Cincinnati, Ohio) Introduction to Esthetics. Crockett (Philosophy) ; 
Advanced Esthetics. Ames (Philosophy); Art Analysis. (Art); Esthetics and Criticism 
of Music (Music). 

CoueaTEe CoLiecsE (Hamilton, N. Y.) Aesthetics. (Philosophy). 

Cotorapo, U. or (Boulder, Colo.) Aesthetics. (Philosophy); Art and Society. (Philosophy) ; 
Philosophy of Art Criticism. (Philosophy). 

Couumstia, U. or (New York 27, N. Y.) Philosophy of Art. Hofstadter (Philosophy); Art 
Meaning and Experience. Hofstadter (Philosophy); The Philosophy of Art and Criti- 
cism. Edman (Philosophy). 

Connecticut, U. or (Storrs, Conn.) Aesthetics Baldwin (Philosophy). 

CornELL U. (Ithaca, N. Y.) Philosophy of Art: Aesthetics. Smart (Philosophy); Advanced 
Aesthetics. Smart (Philosophy). 

Darrmoutu CoLLeGEe (Hanover, N. H.) Aesthetics. Mandelbaum (Philosophy); Meaning 
of Art. Packard (Art). 

Davipson CoLLeGE (Davidson, N. Car.) Aesthetics, Abernathy (Philosophy). 

DEFIANCE COLLEGE (Defiance, Ohio) Art Criticism. (Philosophy) 

DELAWARE, U. or (Newark, Del.) Aesthetics. Phillips (Philosophy) 

Denison U. (Granville, Ohio) Art Criticism. King (Art.) 
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DENVER, U. or (Denver, Colo.) Philosophy of Art. (Philosophy) ; Philosophy and Literature. 
(Philosophy); Aesthetics. (Philosophy); Art and Freedom. (Philosophy). 

De Pauw U. (Greencastle, Ind.) Aesthetics. (Philosophy); Modern Philosophies of Art. 
(Art). 

Drake U. (Des Moines, Iowa) Aesthetics. (Philosophy). 

DusvaveE, U. or (Dubuque, Iowa) Aesthetics. (Philosophy); Comparative Arts. (Art). 

Duke, U. or (Durham, N. Car.) Philosophy of Art. (Philosophy); History of Aesthetics. 
(Philosophy). 

Exmira Couiece (Elmira, N. Y.) Aesthetics. (Philosophy). 

Emory U. (Atlanta, Georgia) Aesthetics. (Philosophy). 

FatrRMontT StaTE CouieGcE (Fairmont, W. Va.) Aesthetics. Bennet (Philosophy). 

FEenn CoutugcGeE (Cleveland, Ohio) Aesthetics. (Philosophy). 

Froripa State U. (Tallahassee, Florida) Aesthetics. Liddell (Philosophy); Philosophy of 
Art. Liddell (Philosophy). 

Fioripa, U. or (Gainesville, Florida) Aesthetics. (Philosophy); Contemporary Aesthetic 
Theory. (Philosophy). 

ForpuaM U. (New York, N. Y.) Philosophy of Beauty and Art. (Philosophy). 

Fort Hays Kansas State Cotuece (Hays, Kansas) Aesthetics. (Philosophy). 

FRANKLIN COLLEGE (Franklin, Ind.) Aesthetics. Hertel (Philosophy). 

FRANKLIN AND MarsHau CoLuece (Lancaster, Penna.) Aesthetics and the Fine Arts. Noss 
(Philosophy). 

Fresno State Couuece (Fresno, Calif.) Introduction to Aesthetics. Baker (Philosophy). 

Furman U. (Greenville, 8. Car.) Aesthetics. Barry (Philosophy). 

Grorce Wasuineton U. (Washington, D. C.) Aesthetics. Gauss (Philosophy); History of 
Art Criticism. Kline (Art). 

Gerorata, U. or (Athens, Georgia) Aesthetics. Gotesky (Philosophy). 

Gonzaca U. (Spokane, Wash.) Philosophy of Art. (Art). 

Goucuer Co.iecE (Baltimore, Maryland) Aesthetics. Hawes (Philosophy). 

GuiLrorp CoLutecE (Guilford College, N. C.) Esthetics. (Philosophy); Philosophy of Art. 
(Philosophy). 

Great Fauus, CoLuecE or (Great Falls, Montana) Aesthetics. (Philosophy). 

GRINNELL CoLuLecE (Grinnell, Iowa) Principles of Aesthetics. (Philosophy). 

Hamutne U. (Saint Paul, Minn.) Aesthetics. Irwin (Philosophy). 

Harvarp U. (Cambridge, Mass.) Philosophy of Art. Aiken (Art); Problems of Aesthetic 
Theory. Aiken (Philosophy). 

Haverrorp CoLiece (Haverford, Penna.) Aesthetics. Foss (Philosophy). 

HI.LispaALe Con.ece (Hillsdale, Mich.) Aesthetics. (Philosophy). 

Hiram Couiece (Hiram, Ohio) Aesthetics. (Philosophy). 

Horstra Cottece (Hampstead, L. I.) Aesthetics. (Philosophy). 

Hoop Cotuece (Frederick, Maryland) Aesthetics. Brumbaugh (Philosophy & Fine Arts). 

Horr Couiece (Holland, Mich.) Aesthetics. (Philosophy). 

Hovusrton, U. or (Houston, Texas) Philosophy of Aesthetics. (Philosophy). 

Ipauo, U. or (Moscow, Idaho) Aesthetics. Seaman (Philosophy). 

Inuinois WESLEYAN U. (Bloomington, Ill.) Aesthetics. (Art). 

ILnuinots SouTHERN U. (Carbondale, Ill.) Philosophy of Art. (Philosophy); Theory of Art 
Criticism (Art); Theories and Techniques of Art (Art). 

Iuuinots, U. or (Urbana, Ill.) Philosophy of Art. Gotshalk (Philosophy). 

Inp1aNA StaTE TEACHERS COLLEGE (Terre Haute, Ind.) Aesthetics. Dyche (Philosophy) ; 
The Arts in Civilization. (Art). 

Inprana U. (Bloomington, Ind.) Philosophy of Art. (Philosophy); Seminar in History of 
Aesthetics. Stallkecht (Philosophy). 

Iowa WESLEYAN CoLLEGE (Mount Pleasant, Iowa) Aesthetics. (Philosophy). 

JAMESTOWN COLLEGE (Jamestown, N. Dak.) Aesthetics. Mergler (Philosophy); Artistic 
Analysis and Aims. (Art). 
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Jouns Horpgins U. (Baltimore, Md.) Aesthetics. Boas (Philosophy) ; Seminar in Aesthetics. 
Boas (Philosophy). 

KataMazoo CoLLEGE (Kalamazoo, Mich.) The Psychology of Beauty and Art. Hemmer 
(Philosophy) ; Introduction to Study of Visual Arts. Waskowsky (Art). 

Kansas, U. or (Lawrence, Kansas) Aesthetics. Osborne (Philosophy). 

Kentvucsy, U. or (Lexington, Ky.) Criticism of Art. Amyx (Art). 

Kenyon CoLtteGE (Gambier, Ohio) Aesthetics. (Philosophy). 

Kent State U. (Kent, Ohio) Aesthetics. (Philosophy). Art Analysis and Evaluation. (Art). 

Kervuxa Coutuece (Keuka Park, N. Y.) Aesthetics. (Philosophy). 

LAFAYETTE COLLEGE (Easton, Pa.) History of Esthetics. Clark (Philosophy). Esthetics. 
Clark (Philosophy). 

Lake Forest CouiecE (Lake Forest, Ill.) Philosophy of Art. Sharvy (Philosophy). 

LEBANON VALLEY CoLLEGE (Annville, Pa.) Aesthetics. Ehrhart (Philosophy). 

Leunicu U. (Bethlehem, Pa.) Aesthetics. Becker (Philosophy). 

LinpENWoOop CoLLEGE (St. Charles, Mo.) Aesthetics. (Philosophy). 

LinFiELD CoLLEGE (McMinnville, Oregon) Aesthetics. (Philosophy). 

Lone Isuanp U. (Brooklyn, N. Y.) Aesthetics. (Philosophy). 

Louisiana State U. (Baton Rouge, Louisiana) Aesthetics. Carmichael (Philosophy). 

Lovisvit_z, U. or (Louisville, Ky.) Aesthetics. (Philosophy). 

LyncuspurG CoLieGE (Lynchburg, Virginia) Aesthetics. (Philosophy). 

Maca.esteR CotuEecE (St. Paul, Minn.) Aesthetics. (Philosophy). 

Maing, U. or (Orono, Maine) Aesthetics. Levinson (Philosophy). 

Marietta CoLueGE (Marietta, Ohio) Aesthetics. Marti (Philosophy ). 

MarsHatt CottecE (Huntington, W. Va.) Aesthetics. (Philosophy). 

MassacuuseEtts U. (Amherst, Mass.) Aesthetics. Shute (Philosophy). 

Miami U. (Oxford, Ohio) Aesthetics. (Philosophy). 

Miami, U. or (Miami, Florida) Introduction to Aesthetics. (Philosophy); History of Aes- 
thetics. (Philosophy). 

Micuigan State Couiece (East Lansing, Mich.) Philosophy and Psychology of Art. 
Abell (Philosophy). 

Micui@ean, U. or (Ann Arbor, Mich.) Aesthetics. Stevenson (Philosophy); Seminar in Aes- 
thetics. (Philosophy); Philosophy of the Arts. (Philosophy). 

Miuuts Couuece (Oakland, Calif.) Aesthetics. Smith (Philosophy). 

Minnesota, U. or (Minneapolis, Minn.) Principles of Aesthetics. Hospers (Philosophy); 
Introduction to Philosophy of Art. (Art). 

Missouri, U. or (Columbia, Missouri) Aesthetics. Berndtson (Philosophy). 

Mt. Hotyoxe Co.uece (South Hadley, Mass.) Aesthetics. Rose (Philosophy). 

MUHLENBERG COLLEGE (Allentown, Pa.) The History of Aesthetics. (Philosophy). 

Morray State Couiece (Murray, Ky.) Aesthetics and Art Criticism. (Philosophy). 

NEBRASKA WESLEYAN U. (Lincoln, Nebraska) Aesthetics. (Philosophy). 

Nevapa, U. or (Carson City, Nevada) Aesthetics. Hinman (Philosophy). 

New Mexico Hieuuanps U. (Las Vegas, New Mexico). Aesthetics. (Philosophy). 

New Mexico, U. or (Albuquerque, New Mexico) Aesthetics. Alexander (Philosophy). 

New Scuoot, (New York, N. Y.) Principles of the Philosophy of Art. Balet (Art); An Intro- 
duction to Aesthetics. Zucker (Art); Aesthetic Experience. Seligmann (Art); Philosophy 
of the Arts. Blucher (Art); Art and Authority. Lehmann (Art); The Philosophy of Art. 
Kallen (Philosophy); Artist and Public in Our Time (Philosophy) ; Isolation of the Arts 
in Our Society. Blake (Philosophy); The Modern Age: Philosophy and The Arts. (Phi- 
losophy). The Modern Age: The Baroque. Deinhard, Fischer, Kullmann, Zipper. 

New York U. (Washington Square, N. Y.) Philosophy of Art. Villemain (Philosophy). 

Nortu Carona Cotiece, (Durham, N. Car.) Aesthetics. (Philosophy). 

NortHweEst NazarRENE Cotitece (Nampa, Idaho) Aesthetics. (Philosophy). 

NORTHWESTERN U. (Evanston, Ill.) Advanced Aesthetics, Vivas (Philosophy). Philosophy 
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of Art. Morgan (Philosophy); Philosophy & Psychology of Art. Vivas (Philosophy); 
History of Aesthetics. Morgan (Philosophy). 

OBERLIN COLLEGE (Oberlin, Ohio) The Philosophy of Art. Schmidt (Art). 

Oxto State U. (Columbus, Ohio) Esthetics. (Philosophy). 

Ouro WEsLEYAN U. (Delaware, Ohio) Philosophy of Art. (Philosophy). 

OxLAaHOMA COLLEGE FoR WomEN (Chickasha, Oklahoma) Aesthetics. (Philosophy). 

Oxuanoma, U. or (Norman, Oklahoma) Applied Esthetics—Philosophy of Art. (Philosophy) ; 
Esthetics. (Philosophy). 

OreEcon, U. or (Eugene, Oregon) Elementary Aesthetics. Jessup (Philosophy) ;. Aesthetics. 
Jessup (Philosophy); Philosophy and Literature. Jessup (Philosophy). 

OTTERBEIN COLLEGE (Westerville, Ohio) Aesthetics. (Philosophy). 

Paciric U. (Forest Grove, Oregon) Aesthetics. (Philosophy). 

PENNSYLVANIA Miuitary CouLLece (Chester, Pa.) Aesthetics. (Philosophy). 

PENNSYLVANIA StaTE COLLEGE (State College, Pa.) Philosophy of Art. (Philosophy). 

PENNSYLVANIA, U. or (Philadelphia, Pa.) Aesthetics. Adams (Philosophy); History of the 
Aesthetics of Music. Adams (Philosophy); The Aesthetics of Modern Art. (Art); The Aes- 
thetics of Music. Kruemmeich (Music). 

PHILANDER SyitH CoLueceE (Little Rock Ark.) Aesthetics. (Philosophy). 

Princeton Cou.ece (Princeton, N. J.) Philosophy of Art. (Philosophy). 

PROVIDENCE COLLEGE (Providence, R. I.) Philosophy and Art. (Art); Philosophy of Imitative 
Art (Art); Special Problems of Imitative Art. (Art). 

PurpvuE U. (Lafayette, Ind.) Arts and the Observer. Lark-Horovitz; The Artist and His Art. 
Lark-Horovitz. 

QUEENS CoLLEGE (Flushing, N. Y.) Aesthetics. Isenberg (Philosophy). 

Quincy CoLLEGE (Quincy, Ill.) Aesthetics. (Philosophy). 

RADCLIFFE COLLEGE (Cambridge, Mass.) Philosophy of Art. Aiken (Philosophy); Problems 
of Aesthetic Theory. Aiken (Philosophy). 

RanvbotPH-Macon Womans CouueGcE (Lynchburg, Va.) Aesthetics. Harris (Philosophy). 

REED Co.LuecE (Portland, Oregon) Aesthetics. (Philosophy); Humanities. (Art). 

Ricumonp, U. or (Richmond, Va.) Aesthetics. (Philosophy). 

Rocuester, U. or (Rochester, N. Y.) Aesthetics. Beck (Philosophy); Interrelations of Art, 
Literature, and Philosophy. Suhr (Art). 

RoosEVELT CoLuEGE (Chicago, Ill.) Philosophy of the Arts. (Philosophy). 

Rutaers U. (New Brunswick, N. J.) Philosophy of Art. (Philosophy). 

Sam Houston State Treacuers Coutiece (Huntsville, Texas) Qualitative Appreciation In 
Art. (Art). 

San Francisco State CoLitece (San Francisco, Calif.) Aesthetics. Arnesen and Axelrod 
(Philosophy) ; Literary Aesthetics. Arnesen (English). 

SouTHERN Ca.irornia, U. or (Los Angeles, Calif.) Aesthetics. Schardt (Philosophy); 
Philosophy of Art. Watson (Philosophy). 

SouTHEeRN Meruopist U. (Dallas, Texas) Philosophy of Art. McGreal (Philosophy) ; Philos- 
ophy in Literature. McGreal (Philosophy). 

Smiru Cotitece (Northampton, Mass.) Aesthetics. Walsh (Philosophy). 

Stanrorp U. (Stanford, Calif.) Aesthetics. (Philosophy); Ideas in Literature, Davidson 
(Philosophy); Psychology of Music. Farnsworth (Psychology—to be offered 1953-54). 

Stetson U. (Deland, Fla.) Philosophy of the Arts. (Philosophy). 

St. OLtar CotteceE (Northfield, Minn.) Forms and Philosophy of Art. Hong (Philosophy). 

Syracuse U. (Syracuse, N. Y.) Aesthetics, Arts of Time. Piper (Philosophy); Aesthetics, 
Art of Space, Piper (Philosophy); Research in the Integration of the Arts. Landis (Art); 
Philosophy of Music. Fleming (Music); Literary Aesthetics. Brogan (Literature). 

SwaRTHMORE COLLEGE (Swarthmore, Pa.) Aesthetics. Beardsley (Philosophy). 

Sweet Briar CoLiecsE (Sweet Briar, Va.) Aesthetics. Crawford (Philosophy); The Criticism 
of Art. Bernheimer (Art). 

Taytor U. (Upland, Ind.) Esthetics. (Philosophy). 
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Tempe U. (Philadelphia, Pa.) Aesthetics. (Philosophy). 

TENNESSEE, U. or (Knoxville, Tenn.) Esthetics. Parsons (Philosophy); Esthetics of Music 
(Music). 

Texas Curistian U. (Fort Worth, Texas) Aesthetics. McCorkle (Philosophy). 

Turts CoLttEcE (Medford, Mass.) Introduction to Aesthetics, The Graphic and Plastic Aris, 
The Psychological Inventions of Literature, Musical Thought, Scientific Imagination, 
Research in Aesthetics, Graduate Study in Aesthetics. (Aesthetics). 

TuLaneE U. (New Orleans, La.) Philosophy of Art and Criticism. Nisbet (Philosophy); 
Aesthetics. Nisbet (Philosophy) ; Poetry and Philosophy. Ballard (Philosophy). Seminar 
in Theory of Value. Lee (Philosophy). 

Tuusa, U. or (Tulsa, Okla.) Aesthetics. (Philosophy). 

Trinity CoLieGE (Hartford, Conn.) Theories in Aesthetics. (Philosophy). 

Trinity U. (San Antonio, Texas) Contemporary Cultural Trends. (Philosophy). Aesthetics. 
(Philosophy). 

Urpsata Couuece (East Orange, N. J.) Aesthetics. (Philosophy). 

Uran, U. or (Salt Lake City, Utah) Aesthetics. Jarrett (Philosophy). The Philosophy of 
Literature, Jarrett (Philosophy). Philosophy in Literature, Jarrett (Philosophy). 

VANDERBILT U. (Nashville, Tenn.) Aesthetics. Salmon (Philosophy). 

Vassar (Poughkeepsie, N. Y.) Aesthetics. Nochlin (Philosophy); Philosophical Aspects of 
Contemporary Literature. Nochlin (Philosophy). 

Virernis, U. or (Charlottesville, Va.) Aesthetics. Yalden-Thomson (Philosophy); Philos- 
ophy and Literature. Mallett (Philosophy). 

Vireinta, U. or-—Mary Wasnincton Coiuece (Fredericksburg, Va.) Aesthetics. (Phil- 
osophy). 

WasHINGTON, STaTE CoLLEGE or (Pullman, Wash.) Aesthetics. (Art). 

Wasuineton, U. or (Seattle, Wash.) Philosophy in Literature. Matson (Philosophy); 
Philosophy of Art. Langer (Philosophy). 

Wasuineton U. (St. Louis, Mo.) Aesthetics. Hahn (Philosophy). 

Wayne U. (Detroit, Mich.) Aesthetics. (Philosophy); The Analysis and Criticism of the Arts. 
(Philosophy); History of Aesthetics. (Philosophy). 

WELLESLEY COLLEGE (Wellesley, Mass.) Aesthetics. Coolidge (Philosophy) ; The Nature and 
Criticism of the Arts. Heyl (Art). 

WESLEYAN COLLEGE (Macon, Ga.) Aesthetics. (Philosophy). 

WEsTERN MaryLaNnp COLLEGE (Westminister, Md.) Aesthetics. (Philosophy) ; Criticism and 
the Contemporary Arts. (Art). 

WEsTERN RESERVE U. (Cleveland, Ohio) Aesthetics. Gold (Philosophy). Stylistic Analysis: 
Historic Styles in Various Arts. Munro (Art); Comparative Aesthetics: The Arts and 
Their Interrelations. Munro (Art); Form and Design in the Arts. Munro (Art) ; Sociologi- 
cal and Aesthetic Aspects of Literature. Remenyi (English); Research in Music. King 
(Music). 

WESTMINSTER COLLEGE (New Wilmington, Pa.) Aesthetics. (Philosophy). 

West Virernia U. (Morgantown, West Va.) Aesthetics. Minor (Philosophy). 

West Vireinia WESLEYAN CoLLeGE (Buckhannon, W. Va.) Aesthetics, (Philosophy). 

Wueaton Couuece (Wheaton, Ill.) History and Theory of Art. (Art). 

Wueaton Co.iece (Norton, Mass.) Aesthetics. (Philosophy). 

WILLIAM AND Mary, THE CoLLEcE or (Williamsburg, Va.) Aesthetics. Rome (Philosophy). 

WiLu1aM JEWELL CoLLecE (Liberty, Missouri) Aesthetics. Ranson (Philosophy). 
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A KALLEN BIBLIOGRAPHY IN AESTHETICS 


Dr. Horace M. Kat.sn, professor of philosophy and psychology on the Graduate Fac- 
ulty of the New School for Social Research, was recently appointed professor emeritus and 
research professor in social philosophy. In preparation for his distinguished career as an 
educator, Dr. Kallen received his A.B. degree, magna cum laude, from Harvard University 
in 1903. He did post-graduate study at Princeton, Oxford, and Paris Universities; then 
returned to Harvard for the Ph.D. in 1908. In 1948, Harvard awarded him the honorary 
degree of L.H.D. He taught at Harvard, Clark College, and the University of Wisconsin 
before joining the faculty of the New School. He has served on numerous civic and govern- 
ment commissions, and holds membership in the American Philosophical Society and the 
American Association for Jewish Education. A member of the American Society for Aes- 
thetics since 1944, his writings on the subject of aesthetics have been extensive and stimu- 
lating. The selective bibliography below* represents only a portion of the scope of his 
thought and work up to date. Dr. Kallen has undertaken to write two more volumes of the 
Art and Freedom series. In expressing its congratulations and best wishes, the Journal 
hopes that the following list of his writings on aesthetics will prove to be very incomplete. 


BOOKS 


Art and Freedom. A historical and biographical interpretation of the relations between 
the ideas of beauty, use and freedom in Western civilization from the Greeks to the 
present day. New York. Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1942. 2 vols. 





* From Horace Meyer Kallen: A Bibliography, published by the American Association 
for Jewish Education in honor of the seventieth birthday of Dr. Kallen, August 11, 1952. 
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‘Bergson, Henri. Laughter: An Essay on the Meaning of the Comic,’’ New York, Macmillan, 
1912. Reviewed in Journal of Philosophy (1912). 

“Bronx Pygmalion.” Review of The Education of Hyman Kaplan by Leonard Q. Ross. 
Opinion (1937). 

“Goldwater, Robert, and Treves, Marco, eds. Artists on Art.’? New York, Pantheon Books, 
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Hauser, Arnold. The Social History of Art, New York, Knopf, 1951. Reviewed in the Maga- 
zine of Art (1952). 
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